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INTRODUCTION 



The principal thought in this thesis is contained in the third 
chapter, and it is this : that in the Greek theatre of the fifth 
century B. C. both actors and chorus stood in the orchestra, 
fti establishing the truth of this thought the chorus is at all 
times a prominent element. It is, in fact, in great measure, the 
conduct of the chorus, and the relation that it sustains to the 
actors, that determine whether the actors as well as the chorus 
stood in the orchestra. It has seemed fitting, therefore, to 
devote the first chapter to tracing the developmerlt of the chorus 
from prehistoric times up to the time when it became an impor- 
tant element in the drama, and to devote the second chapter to 
describing the external characteristics of the chorus. 

Many statements are made in the first chapter without 
reference to the authorities whence they are derived. It may 
suffice to state here that the works that have been consulted 
and read in writing this chapter are the following: 

Homer: Iliad, Odyssey, HN'mn to Apollo. 

Hesiod : Works and Days, Shield of Herciiles. 
- Herodotus : Historiae. 

Aristotle : Problems, Ars Poetica. 

Catullus: Carmina. 

Muller : History Literature of Greece. 

Mure : History Literature of Greece. 

Mahaffy : History Literature of Greece. 

Grote: History of Greece. 

Smith : History of Greece. 

Jebb: Classical Greek Poetry. 

Moulton: The Ancient Classical Drama. 

Walford: Hand-book of the Greek Drama. % 

Haigh : The Attic Theatre. 

In writing the second and third chapters there have been 
consulted and read, besides some of the works named above, 
the following works : 

^schylus: Supplices, Persae, Seven Against Thebes, Prometheus Vinctus, 
Agamemnon, Choephori, Eumcnides. 

Sophocles: Ajax, Antigone, Electra, CEdipus Tyrannus, CEdipusColoneus, 
Philoctetes, Trachiniae. 

(3) 
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Euripides: Alcestis, Medea, Hippolytu8, Andromache, Heracleidae, Sup- 
plices, Hecuba. Hercules Furens, Ion, Troades, Helena, Ipbigenia in Tauris, 
Electra, Orestes, Phoenissae, Iphigenia in Aulis, Bacchae, Rhesus, Cyclops. 

Aristophanes : Acharnians, Knights, Clouds, Wasps, Peace, Birds, Lysis- 
trata, Thesmophoriazusee, Progs, Ecclesiazusae, Plutus. 

Xenophon: Institutio Cyri, Hiero. 

Pindar : Carmina. 

Pausanias : Descriptio Grceciae. 

Pollux : Onomasticon. 

Plato : Symposium, Gorgias. 

Aristotle: Politics, Metaphysics, 

Plutarch: Yitae. 

Lysias : Orations. 

^schines : Orations. 

Antiphon : Orations. 

Demosthenes: Meidias, Philippic I. 

Diodorus Siculus: Bibliothecae Hitoncae. 

Dubner: Scholia in Aristophanen. 

Horace : Ars Poetica. 

Muff: Chorische Technik des Sophocles. 

Richter: Die altgriechische Tragodie und dasaltgriechische Theaterwesen. 

Schultze: De Chori Graecorum Tragici Habitu I^xterno. 

Alberti : De -<©schyli Choro Supplicum. 

Capps: 'The Greek Stage', Transactions American Philological Associa- 
tion, 1892. 

Pickard: *The Relative Positions of Actors and Chorus*, American Jour- 
nal Philology, April, July, October, 1893. 

White: "The 'Stage' in Aristophanes'*, Harvard Studies in Classical Phil- 
ology, 1891. 

Haigh: 'Dr. Dorpfeld's Theory About the Logeion in Greek Theatres*, 
Classical Review, May 1890. 

Miss Harrison : *Dr. Dorpfeld on the Greek Theatre', Classical Review, 
May, 1890. 

Verrall: 'Haigh 's Attic Theatre*, Classical Review, May, 1890. 

Muller : Eumenides. 

Harrison and Verrall : Mythology and Monuments of Ancient Greece. 

Shakespeare : Antony and Cleopatra, Macbeth, Titus Andronicus, Hamlet. 

There had been consulted, also, in the course of the work 
done before writing this thesis, the following works : 
Bergk : Anthologia Lyrica. 
Mahaffy : Social Life in Greece. 
Gladstone: Time and Place of Homer. 
Symonds: Greek Poets. 
Tyler : Theology of the Greek Poets. 
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Schmidt: Rhythmic «»nd Metric. 

Miss S wanwick : Poets the Interpreters of their Age. 

Heren : Researches in Ancient Greece. 

Bceck : Public Economy of Athens. 

Geddes: The Problem of the Homeric Poems. 

Guhl and Koner : The Life of the Greeks and Romans. 

Murray : Mannal of Mythology. 

Curtius : History of Greece. 

Wbitney : Oriental and Linguistic Studies. 

Muller: Chips from a German Workshop. 

There is given on page 7 an outline table of contents of the 
three chapters. Immediately before each chapter is given a de- 
tailed table of contents of that chapter, and at the close of the 
thesis is given a combined table of contents of the three chap- 
ters. 
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Chapter I 
THE GENESIS AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHORUS 

CONTENTS 
§ 1 . The Divisions of Greek Poetry : 

§2. Singitij2^by Individuals in Homer: 
The Song: of Calypao. 
The Song of Circe. 
The Song of Achilles. 
Character of these songs. 

§3. Early Meanings of the Word ^ofto^: 
}(ofto^ signifying place. 

X"f'*'*i where the idea of dancing is prominent > 
Adornment at the dance. 
y^^'f'*'*^ transferred to the dancer. 

§4. Choral Exercises in Homer and in Hesiod : 
The PiBAN: Snng when in Homer. 

The Psean in Iliad I. 

The Psean in Iliad XXII. 

No dancing in the Homeric Paean. 

The Paean in later times. 

Metrical form of the Homeric P«an. 
Thb Thbbnos: Defined. 

Early cultivation of the Threnos. 

The Linns-song : 

The three characters of Linus. 

An extant Linns-song. 

Connected with the death of the seasons. 

Hesiod says concerning the Linns-song. 

The Linns-song in Homer. 

Characteristics of. 

The Threnos in the Iliad. 

Characteristics of. 

The Threnos in the Odyssey. 

Metrical form of the Threnos. 

Later history of the Threnos. 
Thb HTMBNiBUS: The Hymensens in the Iliad. 

The Hymensens in Hesiod. 

The Hymenaeus in later writers. 
Thb Hypokchbmb : The Hyporcheme in the Iliad. 

The Hyporcheme in the Hymn Apol. 

The Hyporcheme in the Odyssey. 

The Hyporcheme defined. 

Popularity of the Hyporcheme. 

Its antiquity. 

Its chief characteristics. 
Parthbkia in Hombr. 

The instance in the Iliad. 
Rbsponsivb Singing in thb Iliad. 
Summary of Choral Forms in Hombr and in Hbsiod.. 

(9) 
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§5. The Divisions of Lyric Poetry : 

Lyric poetry mclndes only melic. 
The elegiac and the iambic called £'>}. 
Melic poetry divided into two schools. 
The distinctions between them. 

§6. The Cultivation of Greek Music : 

The tetrachord. 
Terpander. 
Olympus. 
Thaletas. 

§7. Choral Exercises of the ^olic School of Poets : 
Sappho : Song^s for a single voice. 

Songs lor choruses. 
Anackbon; His character. 

His songs for choruses. 
Algous: No choral poetry. 

§8. Choral Exercises of the Doric School of Poets : 

Further dcTclopmcnt of the chorus. 
ThbStrophb: In choral poetry. 

Its origin. 

In elegiac poetry. 

The melic ; the Doric. 

Melic strophe described. 

The Doric strophe described. 

The epode. 

Origin of anti-strophic recital. 
Alcman: His contemporaries. 

His predecessors. 

His excellence. 

He celebrated secular occasions. 

His parthenia. 

Features of his chorus. 

His other compositions for choruses. 

His metres. 

Remaining choral poets not at Sparta. 
Stbsichorus: His originality. 

Size of hin chorus. 

The epode. 

His epico-Iyric hymns. 
IBYCUS : He belongs to two schools. 

His love songs. 

These produced on what occasions. 
Remaining masters of choral poetry: 

Add no new elements. 

The hymn of Stesichorus. 
Lyric poets compose for pay. 

Bacchylides. 

Pindar. 

Timocreon. 

§9. The Worship of Dionysus : 

A new kind of poetrj' needed. 
Why the dithyramb was popular. 
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?9. The Worship of Dionysus (Concluded): 

Why the dithyramb was capable of dramatic development : 

(1 ) Opportunities for formlnjir plots. 

( 2) Opportunities for assnminf? characters. 

§10. The Dithyramb of Arion : 

Cultivated at Corinth. 

Arlon's choras. 

The c^dft^<jj>. 

The mnsical accompaniment. 

The sixe of the choras. 

§11. The Development of Tragedy from the Dithyramb : 
The extension of the part of the i^dfr/io)^. 
The extension of subjects. 
The dithyramb at Athens becomes tragfcdy. 
The final step the addition of the actor. 

§12. The Further Development of Tragedy : 
The choras of Thespis. 
The chorus of Phrynichus. 
The chorus of Choerilus. 
Pratinas and the satyr-drama.— 
Characteristics of the satyr-drama. 
je%c H VLU 8 : Shortened the choral odes . 

Added a second actor. 
SOPHOCI.BS : Added a third actor. 

Shortened the choral odes. 
BuRiPiDBs: Shortened the choral odes. 
Decline of the chorus as a living element. 
The ideal chorus. 

§13. The Subsequent Cultivation of the Dithyramb, and of Lyric Poetry : 
The dithyramb continued In Doric states. 
The 'Attic' dithyramb. 
The decline of lyric poetry. 



Chapter I 
THE GENESIS AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHORUS 

§1 THE DIVISIONS OF GREEK POETRY 

It is customar}^ to divide the poetrj' of the Greeks into three 
classes, the Epic, the Lyric,the Dramatic. Under the second of 
these classes is included all the poetry ot the lyre whether a 
mournful elegyof Mimnermusor an enthusiastic dithyramb of 
Arion, all poetr^^ in fact, that is neither epic nor dramatic. It 
is necessary, however, to emphasize the fact that the lyric 
poetrj^ did not suddenly arise at the time when the epic had 
lived its day, when no longer poets were found of originality 
suflScient to compose epic poems that satisfied the people, and 
when weak imitations of the old masters were the only epic 
poems produced. At this time the people began to cultivate 
lyric poetr\% but this kind of poetry existed, and in a state of 
considerable development, at the time when the Iliad and 
the Odyssey were composed. The drama, the chief elements of 
which are dialogue and choral songs, was the culmination of 
Greek poetry. It will be admitted that in the epic poetry there 
is an abundance of dialogue, and it will be shown that the 
choral element exists there, and in many of the forms that it 
had in ages subsequent to that of Homer. Furthermore, the 
dramatic element is prominent in the Iliad. In the first book, 
the quarrel scene between Agamemnon and Achilles is as dram- 
atic as is any scene in the plays of the tragedians of the fifth 
century. The dramatic instinct ofthe Greeks, then, appears in 
their epic poetry ; dialogue is found there, and instances will be 
pointed out where the choral element is prominent in the epic 
poetry. It is evident, then, that the drama was a combination 
of different kinds of poetry that had existed since prehistoric 
davs. 
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§2 SINGING BY INDIVIDUALS IN HOMER 

In the Odyssey, when Hermes arrives at the island of 

Calypso, on the mission of liberating Ulysses, he 

ca^^o^"*^ finds Calypso singing with ^beautiful voice. 'i 

The queen is thus beguiling the hours, as she 

labors at the loom. 

In a similar manner, when Uh^sses approaches the cave of 
The Song of Circc, he finds her within singing beautifully, as 

c**"*^ she plies the loom.^ 

In the Iliad, the Embassadors to the tent of Achilles find 
that prince seated on the ground singing the 
Achinw^***^ ^glorious deeds of men' to the accompaniment 

of a clear- toned harp.s 
What was the character of the singing on these three oc- 
casions we have no information ; yet it is safe 
Character of to infer that in the first two instances it did 

these songs ^ot materially differ from that of many of 

the songs of Sappho or Alcaeus. The songs of 
Calypso and of Circe are not to be considered the direct fore- 
runners of the Lesbian school of poetry, but may serve as illus- 
trations of the fact that this school did not create a new kind 
of poetrj', but merely developed a kind of poetry that already 
existed. The singing of Achilles was doubtless of a more serious 
kind. It can hardly be supposed that a fierce warrior was sing- 
ing a song of the Sapphic school. The greater elaborateness of 
his song is seen in the fact that he sang with a musical accompani- 
ment. Among the earliest kinds of 13'ric poetry to be cultivated 
in the historic age is the iambic of Archil ochus. We have a 
fragment left us of one of his poeihs addressed to his ownsoul,^ 
and it is by no means improbable that the Song of Achilles was 
an earlier example of this kind of poetry; not necessarily in 
the same metre as that of Archilochus, but merely a kind of 
poetry of the seriousness that was afterwards developed by men 
such as Archilochus, or the elder Simonides. 



1 £61. Tj <T £>dtr^ (hut^ifkuun or:\ xakf^. 

2 X 221. AiftXTj^ (T z'MUiv axiiouv aziditotTTf^ orrf z«/^. 3 / 182-196. 
4f My soul, mj soul, careworn, bereft of rest. 

Arise! and front the foe with dauntless breast; — quoted in Sm. Hist.Gr., p.l29. 
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§3 EARLY MEANINGS OF THE WORD yopO^ 

The word /oftfk in historic times signified a band of trained 
singers and dancers. The primary signification 
of the word has reference not to persons, but to yo/j«i^ 

place. The use of yofto^i in the primary sense signifying^ place 
occurs in the expression htac^stv /j^ftov,^ *to level 
the chorus', i. e., to make the ;f'v>w>' ready to dance upon ; and in 
the expression of> /i«> es* y^ yoftu'j xiA-r iAOitxsv, rikka fid'/£*T0ac,^ where 
Hector is said to call the Greeks not to the x'tf''h\ but to battle. 
The primary signification is seen also in the compound eopu- 
yopn^.^ an epithet applied to cities that have spacious squares, 
i. e., ;fo/>o£'. 

yop6<i is, again, used in Homer where the notion of dancing 
is prominent. Thus, Alcinous says : aU\ 7,ff.i> 

fJaeV re (f'iXrj xtOapt^ re yufwt re * where '/"poi hasrefer- where the'idea 

ence to dancing. Similarly, Hesiod says: ro} ofdandng 

oa>df)£^ i> ayXaiai^ re yopol^^^ where, again, the IS prominent 

meaning oix'^poi is dances. 

That at the dance there was considerable attempt at per- 
sonal adornment, as well as gracefulness, on the 
part of the dancer may be inferred from the atthrd"n« 

words of Venus in description of Paris after his 
combat with Menelaus : 

(fhoi xz (fairji^ 
a>fjp) ffjiyr^/Tfi'iexr^ rw> ^ tXOelv, aAkd yoptrMh 
epysfTO\ 7^k yopino i/iny Xrjp)>Ta xaO{!^£tu.^ 

The transfer of the word yopoi^ from the place where the 
dancing occurred,, or from the dancing itself, j, 

to the body of individuals that occupied the transferred 

place, and performed the dancing, was an to the dancer 

easy metaphor. 

§4 CHORAL EXERCISES IN HOMER AND IN HESIOD 

Whenever we have singing of many voices in unison or 
dancing by many to the acompaniment of music, we have a 
form of the chorus. 



1 260. 2 (f 508. 3 cf. H 498. 4 248. 5 Scut. 272. 6 /' 392 ft. 
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The Padan in Homer may be taken as an instance of an ele- 
mentary choral exercise. The Paean was at all 
Sang times in Greek history a song of joy. It was 

when in Homer sung in Homcr either in connection with i\ feast 
of expiation, or, as a joyful song, after a victor3' 
had been won. 

In the former use, it is sung by the Achaeans at the end of 
the sacrificial feast, after restoring Chryseis to 
The piean ij^r father : 

In the latter use, it was sung by the Greeks after the death of 
Hector, Achilles saying to the Greeks : 

an Ihad XXII ' » / i /. 

In neither of these instances, is there an^- mention of danc- 
ing; in the latter instance, the paean is sung as 

No dancing in the tlic Grccks march back to the ships. Another 

Homeric pican example of the singing of the pccan by a moving 
body of men occurs where Apollo leads the 

Cretans to his shrine holding in his hands the lyre.s 

In later times, the paean was sung by an armj-^ when about 
to make an attack ;^ in Homer, only after the 

The p«an attack had been made. In later times, the paean 

in later times ^y^g commouly suug at couvivial meetings also, 

the poet Alcman composing paeans for such 

occasions ;»'* in Homer its use at convivial meetings is limited to 

feasts of expiation. 

The paean was first adapted tp proper melic form by the 
Cretan Thaletas. Its metrical form in Homer 

Metrical form cau be inferred to have been the hexameter, 

ofthe Homeric paanjj^cause that was the only metre at that time 
sufiicienth' developed for an order of poetry so 

high as an ode to Apollo. 



1 A 4.73ff. 2 .V 391f. 3 Hymn to Apollo, Pyth. 336flr 
4 cf. e.g. Xen. Cyr.. 4. 1. 0. 5 Frag. XI. Bergk. 
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The Threnos expresses a state of feelings directly the reverse 
of those expressed by the paean. The word 
'threnos' signifies a lament of any kind, but is Definition 

commonly applied to the lament for the death of the threnos 
of kindred or friends. Such being its meaning, 
we may expect to learn that it was cultivated at the earliest 
stages of civilization. It is here connected with Kariy cultivation 
the mythical hero, or demigod, Linus. °^^^^ threnos 

This hero appears in three different characters, first as a 
beautiful boy who, before reaching manhood. The three 

met his death, usually said to have been at the characters 

hands of Apollo ; he next appears as a minstrel of unns 

who contended with Apollo, and was defeated and killed by 
him ; in the third character, he appears as the song celebrating 
theyouthfulministrel,and, in this capacity, he is the type of the 
order of threnos. The plaintive character of the Linus-song 
is attested b\^ the full names of //./.:>'^> and OhoMyti^ which 
signify respectively, 'Alas Linus,' and *Death of Linus.' An 
extant Linus-song is : 

rert/iive. not yap edofxuw A" extant 

TzptoTw fiiXo^^ fhOptor.innv. Unns-song 

il'itr/fiT^ Xiyoitai^ asi/rar 
i/n)i,3o\^ ok xoTto ii /iy«i//i?, 
Mohnai oz ns Oftrf'^iwxTVy.^ 

Similar songs were sung in Ancient Greece, and especially 
in Asia Minor. It is evident from the mournful connected with 
character of all these songs that they were con- the death 

nected with the death of certain seasons of the "f the seasons 

year, or with similar natural phenomena. It was an easy task 
for the Greek imagination to clothe these phenomena with per- 
sonal forms, to represent them as divine or semi-divine beings. 

Hesiod, in an extant fragment,^ doubtless wishing to 
emphasize the ephemeral nature of all things nesiodsays 

earthly, says that the Linus-song should be sung concerning: 

at the'beginning, and at the close of all festive '^" i-inus-song 
meetings. 



1 Fragg. I-yr, p. 1297 Bergk. 2 Cited in Eastathius, p. 1163 ( Pragg. 1, ed. 
Gaisford.) 
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The Linus-song represented bj'- Homer upon the Shield of 
Achilles is as follows : 

lfj.sf)0£v xiOdpi^v Xtvov S* 67:0 xaXou astfh*^ 
jwXt:^ r' ioyiifp re Tzoffl ffxaifxr^Te^ £7:o>toA 

This may be taken to be one of the earliest forms of song, 
yet it is distinctly choral in its design. The boy 
Characteristics sitting i> idnnutfTv^ fumishes the music both vocal 
oftheuntis-sotijf ^nd instrumental. The chorus skip about ('offi 
fTxaifwjTs^) , and utter shouts ( loyfiot ) . In the word 
iMoXnff there is reference probably to dancing, not to singing. 
ii.uXr.Tj commonly refers to singing as opposed to dancing, 2 yet it 
is used also where there is reference only to graceful motion.3 
In the Linus-song, iwk-f^ probably has this latter meaning, and 
the chorus are thus represented as dancing gracefully (/i<M-^ -offi 
rrz«t'/io>r£s), and uttering shouts (iu)-fiw). Whether these shouts 
had any connection with the singing of the boy there is noth- 
ing in the context to tell us, but it would seem improbable that 
such was the case. 

A modification of the Linus-song is found in the threnos, 
a form of lament found in both the Iliad and the Odyssey. 

At the rites performed over the body of Hector, after the 
body has been placed in position, the following 
The Threoo* excrcisc takcs place : 

in the Ihad , , , 

Tzaffd S Si/rau doidof*^, 

ol fisy ap i0prj>so>, irrj tJe (Trevd^ovzo ^t>va?z£9.* 

There is here a step in advance of the primitive Linus-song. 

The lament has reached a state of development 

Its characteristics whcrc the dirge is first sung by professional 

singers {Op^^ofu i^dpx^m^)^ and, while they are 



r569ff. 2 fio/sTtrj T op'/r^fTTUij a 152; of. also: 

fiokTzi,^ re ykuxspif^ xai dfWfutvo^ op^rjO/xolo, N 637. 
3 aurdp iizst trtrou rdpipOev Sfitoai re xat aurr^, 

(TipatpTj rat r' ap^ sTzat^ov^ drzo xpijdsfiva /^aXoiKrai. 
T^(Tt Ss Naoffixda XeoxioXevo i^rjp^sro /io/?r^9. ^ 99ff. 
a 720ff. 
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Speaking, the assembled mourners join in the action so far as 
to add their sighs. 

The threnos at the burial of Achilles as described in the 
Odyssey 1 is a still more elaborate exercise. 
There the Nereids form the chorus of mourners, ^^^^^ odywey 
and the threnos is led by the nine Muses. The 
metrical form of the threnos, as of the paean, was probably the 
hexameter. An extension of its metrical forms 
was made as the lyric art was developed, prob- Jf't^hrT^hrenM 
ably by the Phrygian Ol3'mpus. 

During a great part of the time of the ascending of lyric 
poetry we hear nothing of the threnos ; yet that 
this form of poetry was at all times cultivated of thrThrenos 
cannot be doubted ; and we know that the last 
of the lyric poets, Pindar, devoted some of his time to the 
threnos, and that the threnoi of his younger contemporary, 
Simonides, were among that poet*s greatest productions. 

The Hymenaeus is described by Homer in his picture of the 
shield of Achilles. 2 The bride is being conducted 
to the home of her husband; many a bridal '^^%"^the"Had 
song is raised as the youthful dancers wheel 
around amid the sound of pipes and lyres. 

The description by Hesiod^ of a similar scene is more elabo- 
rate. The city is given over to festivities and 
dances : the bride is being conducted to her fiit- '^*"^ ^^i^^H^sTod 
ure home preceded by maidens with torches, and 
followed by two choruses, one with pipes, the other with lyres. 
There is an advance here over the choral exercise exhibited in 
the threnos. In the latter, the chorus accompany their dance 
only with sighs, while in the hymenaeus the choruses accom- 
pany their dances with instrumental music. 

The hymenaeus is found, in later times, among the works 
of Alcman. Sappho left an entire book of hy'- 
menaea, which were written in hexameter, and hfL^crTritm 
were intended to be sung by choruses of young 
men and women.* 



1 ut 58fr. 2 1 490-495. 3 Scat., 270-280. 4- Cf. p 24f. below. 
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The Hyporcheme is mentioned in the Iliad, in the descrip- 
tion of the shield of Achilles. ^ Here are dancing 
iL\'h^n?ar^''™*' youths, and gaily-attired maidens holding one 
another by the wrist. At times they dance 
nimbly around ; at other times they dance in rows opposite to 
one another. Within the chorus sits the singer with the v'"Vv'^r^ 
and two tumblers (zt>/5f/rTryr7;/^ev). 

The Hyporcheme ^^ ^^^ ^^ *^^ Homcric hymns,2 there is a 

in the kytnii similar scene. Here the chorus is composed of 

to Apollo ^^^ goddesses as dancers ; Ares and Hermes are 

the tumblers, and Apollo plays on the cithara. In the Odj^s- 
sey,3 at the home of Menelaus, two dancers 
,?t\e odysser^ (x.!i,5f(Trr,r;>.v ) whccl arouud to the music of the 

These dances fully correspond to the definition of a hj-por- 

cheme, which is a choral dance in which the ac- 
Ji'finer'''^''^^"^ tion described by the singer is represented with 

mimic gesture by individuals that come from 
the body of the chorus for this purpose. 

The hyporcheme w^as popular during every age of Greece, 

and is at the present day performed in various 
lilZZ^I^i^r.. parts of Greece at popular festivals. Thaletas 

is said to have composed hyporchemes; they 
were composed also by Baccylides, Simonides the younger, and 
by Pindar. They occur also in the works of the dramatists, 
as, e. g.y the ode to Pan in the Philoctetes, and the closing ode 
in the Lysistrata. 

The antiquity of the hyporcheme is seen in the fact that 

Homer, in describing it, says that it is like unto 
ITthX^^ollh^m^ *^^^ dance which, in wide Gnossus, Daedalus 

contrived for fair-haired Ariadne.* Whether we 
are to understand these words literally, and believe that the 
dance described on the shield of Achilles was patterned after a 
similar dance in Crete, or are to understand Daedalus to be the 
eponymous genius of all Greece, the fact is clear that at the 
time of Homer, the hyporcheme was an old form of dance. 



'590flr. 2 Apol. Pyth., 10-26. 3 o 17ff. 4 -490-4.95. 
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The chief characteristic of the hyporcheme was its mimetic 
character; this feature existed to a greater or 
less degree in all dancing, but in the hyporcheme charact«4^ul 

more than in any other kind. The love of imi- 
tation, then, of fuff.Tjfrt',', which is so prominent a characteristic in 
the last class of Greek poetry, the drama, is seen to be already 
existing, in this prehistoric hyporcheme. 

Parthenia,a. form of poetry that was extensively cultivated 
by the melic poets from Alcman to Pindar, are 
seen to have been in use at the time of Homer. Tr'i*!^!!!^ 

in Homer 

In the Iliad is reference to such a dance in honor 
of Diana : 

./,,.- ' ^ N • ' • / The instance 

^ ' ' ' ' '' in the Ihad 

Mention is made in Homer of a choral exercise that bears 
resemblance to that of the historic chorus when 
just passing into the drama.2 At the close of ''"''''"l^'thi°iHad 
the first book of the Iliad, at the feast of the 
gods on Olympus, the Muses are represented as singing respon- 
sively : 

iindi zi Ihjfio^ i(ht)£ro oatzd^ cc'/njsN 
M(ftjffd(o> 0\ at a£tdo> dff.st/)Ofj.s>ai or:) xa/.^.^ 

Summary of choral forms in Homer and in Hesiod. It will 
be observed that in the choral exercises described 

— — - . —^ . - , . . Summary 

m Homer and m Hesiod there is no sure instance of chorai forma 
of both sinsing and dancing bv a stationary ^" Homer 

t ^, . 1 ^ " , * ^ a"<5 in Hesiod 

chorus. Thusm the paean sung by the Achseans 
at the sacrificial feast in the first book of the Iliad, there is no 
reference to dancing. In the hx^menaeus, the bands of singers 
are in motion. In the parthenia, the choruses dance, but do 
not sing. In the hyporcheme, also, the chorus dance, but do 
not sing. In the threnos, Homer does not assign to the chorus 
any dancing, nor are the Muses at the close of the first book of 
the Iliad said to. accompany their responsive singing with 
dance. Whether, in this instance, w^e should understand that 
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the Muses accompanied their singing with some kind of gesture, 
and, in the threnos described in the Iliad, we should understand 
that the mourners accompanied their sighs with gesture, we 
have nothing to guide us in forining an opinion. If we consider 
that such was the case, we have examples in Homer of both 
singing and dancing by stationarj-- choruses. The dithyramb, 
the choral song in honor of Dionysus, is not mentioned in either 
Homer or Hesiod ; yet it is seen that nearly every kind of choral 
poetry that was developed in the historic ages of Greece existed 
at the timeof the'Homeric poems. All that the ages subsequent 
to Homer could do was to develope these elementary poems. 

§5 THE DIVISIONS OF LYRIC POETRY 

There is an interval of centuries between the time of the 
Lyric poetry performance of the choral exercises that are 

includes mentioned by Homer, and that of thecultiva- 

oniymeiic ^j^^ ^f ^^^ chorus of historic timcs. Lyric 

poetry may henceforth be understood to include only poetrj' 
The elegiac ^^^^ ^® Called *melic/ The distinctive feature of 

and the iambic this poctry is its ucccssary accompaniment of 
called crry music, and often of rhythmic movement. The 

elegiac and the iambic poetry are thus excluded, and may be 
classed, as they were by the Greeks of the fifth century B. C, 
under the head of ^-ij. 

Melic poetry may be divided into two classes, that of the 
Meiic poetry ^oHc school of Lcsbos, and that of the Doric 

devided choral poetry. These two schools of poetr>' 

into two schools ^jg-^j. .j^ ^^^^ essential respect. The former 

received its name from its being cultivated by the ^olians, 
and especially in the island of Lesbos. The latter received its 
The differences namc from the fact that it was first cultivated 
between uudcr Doriau influcnccs, and in the Doric Pelo- 

the two schools ponnesus and Sicily, though subsequently it 
flourished in all parts of Greece. The dialect of the former 
school is the^olic, that of the latter is the Doric, or the Epic in 
which Doric forms are mingled. The former school is secu- 
lar, and is devoted to personal interests ; the latter is often 
religious, and is public. The former school is, in general, 
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intended to be sung by a single voice ; the latter is intended for 
many voices. 

As melic poetry was so intimately connected with music, it 
is only to be expected that the time of its first cultivation 
should be coeval with that of the improvement of the art of 
music. 

^6 THE CULTIVATION OF GREEK MUSIC 

The foundation of Greek music was the tetrachord. This 
sufficed as an accompaniment of the heroic min- 
strel, as it sufficed, also, for the elegiac and the The tetrachord 
iambic poets, at least early in their history. 
But it is evident that such an instrument would have proved 
but a meagre accompaniment of an elaborate choral ode. 

The founder of Greek music was Terpander (676 B. C), 
the Lesbian, who reduced to a system the differ- 
ent modes of singing that then prevailed. His Terpander 
system, though in succeeding ages it was im- 
proved, was not materially departed from. His chief glor3' 
consists in his having increased the number of 
strings of the lyre to seven. Nearh-^ contempor- oiympns 
ary with Terpander was Olympus, whose con- 
tribution to the development of music was the improvement 
of the flute. Thaletas (620) of Crete marks the 
third epoch in the cultivation of Greek music. Thaietas 
His work was to carrj' forward the improve- 
ments made by Terpander ; and like him he made his home at 
Sparta, the city that was then the musical centre of the whole 
world. Chiefly to these three men, Terpander, Olympus and 
Thaletas, is due the credit of bringing music to the high state 
of development that was not surpassed in the time of Pindar. 
Aided by the improvements made in music, toward the close of 
the seventh century B. C, melic poetry starts on a course of 
cultivation, and within a century and a half from that time 
reaches its highest state of development. 
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§7 CHORAL EXERCISES OF THE ^OLIC SCHOOL OF POETS 

At the head of the ^olic school stands Sappho, whose 
poetic activity extended from about 610 B. C. 
to about 570 B.C. Her poetry, in general, like 
that of the other representatives of this school was intended to 
Songs be sung by a single voice. It is, however, well 

for a single voice kuowu that during her life-time there were chor- 
uses in Lesbos ; accordingly, we are not surprised to find that 
she wrote poetry for choral representation. This is certain- 
\y the case with her marriage songs. The h\^- 
foTcToruses mcnacus of Sappho from which the poem of 

Catullus 62 was imitated, was sung by choruses 
of men and women. In this poem, as in the imitation of 
Catullus, the two choruses advance to meet each other, the 
one chorus reproaching, the other praising, the evening star be- 
cause he led the bride to the groom. Numerous other frag- 
ments of the hymenaeals of Sappho remain, all of which are 
characterized by the intensity of feeling that is the leading feat- 
ure in all of her works. 

Anacreon, though an Ionian, of the Island of Teos, must be 
classed as a member of the ^olic school, be- 
His^chTrlTtcr causc of the nature of his poetry. He was essen- 

tially an 4dle singer of an empty day,' whose 
only sorrow was for the approach of 'aftyakdr^ r'>'^i', a sorrow 
that had caused unhappiness to poets and heroes as far back 
as the time of Homer. Anacreon had the bent of mind of 
Sappho without an\^ of her intensity ; and Ana- 
ibrVhTrascs creon, too, wrote for choral exercises, for some 

at least of his poems were sung by choruses of 
women at nocturnal festivals. 

There is no evidence that Alcaejis, the re- 
No chomi poetry mainiug representative of the ^olic school, 
composed for choruses. 
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§8 CHORAL EXERCISES OF THE DORIC SCHOOL OF POETS 

Turning to the other di\;ision of melic poetry, the Doric 
choral poetry, we shall be able to trace the de- 
velopment of the chorus to the time when it be- „,rnro^A^hfcho™8 
comes an element in the drama through a suc- 
cession of steps in which there will be no break. 

A distinguishing characteristic of this kind of poetry is the 
<!omplicated, and often artificial, structure of its 
strophe. The origin of the strophe is doubtless .„ ch^rirportry 
coeval with that of lyric poetr^'. It is essential, 
in singing, that the voice be allowed to rest at intervals. We 
need not doubt that when Achilles was found 
by the visiting chiefs, in the ninth book of the ofthcs^o^e 

Iliad, singing to the accompaniment of the lyre, 
he divided his song into strophes. 

In later times, the elegiac distich serves as 
an illustration of the strophe, as the voice .rests .^ eie^a/po° to^ 
at the close of every other verse. 

In a narrower sense, the term strophe is confined to two 
varieties, the Melic and the Doric. The chief 
characteristic of the former is its brevity, the '^^^ ^^^'"d^^cribcd 
usual number of verses in the strophe being four, 
the last of which is commonly catalectic. 

The Doric strophe is much more complicated than is the 
Melic. The number of verses is not limited to 
four, and, with the increase in number of verses, '^^^ ^"""dcscriSed 
there is a corresponding increase in complexit\' 
of rhythmic form. To understand these rhythmic forms, the 
ear frequently^ needed the aid of the eye, and so the science of 
orchestic was required. The climax of this class of strophe was 
reached when the epode was added. As the 
strophe and its corresponding antistrophe were The Bpodc 

sung by the chorus in motion, so the epode was 
■sung by the chorus standing in its original position. 

It need not be doubted that the origin of antistrophic, as 
well asof strophic, recital can be referred to pre- 
historic times. In the responsive recital of the ,frofwc°^°tai 
Muses on Mt. Olympus, as narrated at theclose 
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of the first book of the Iliad, is seen the germ of the compli- 
cated strophe and antistrophe of the most highly cultivated 
choruses. 

Alcman, the Lydian, represents a period of progress in the 
development of choral poetrv. While Mimner- 
IToTAiT^n""' «^^s is singing his elegies, ^Sappho her love^ 
poems, and Solon his elegiac and iambic poems, 
Alcman has left his home in Asia Minor, and, like those other 
poets who were summoned to Sparta in the seventh century 
B.C., has come to that city and is devoting his genius to the 
service of Dorian masters. 

Alcman is for us the first of the choral poets ; his predeces- 
sors, Terpander, Thaletas, Polymnestus, were 
If^Iicmar*^*''" proficient in the training of choruses, in adding 
new rhythmical action, and especially in com- 
posing music for their choruses ; but Alcman was all this, and 
also a poet. His compositions were afterward 
ftl^rtority ^^^^ ^"^ enjoyed by those that had not wit- 

nessed their public recital. The w^ords of his 
predecessors were subordinated to the music; with Alcman 
this relation was reversed. 

Terpander, Thaletas and Polymnestus had composed for 

only religious exercises; Alcman devoted most 

He celebrated ^f j^jg geuius to the cclcbration of secular oc- 

sectilar occasions " 

casions. 
Parthenia were an especial favorite with Alcman. The 

term *parthenia' may be applied to two different 
^arth^niL kiuds of compositiou. It may be used to denote 

songs executed by choruses of maidens in honor 
of certain gods: in this sense the\'^ are sacred songs. In the 
other sense, parthenia denote songs in honor of certain maid- 
ens : in this sense they are secular. Alcman devoted his genius 
to both these classes of parthenia, but chiefly to the secular 
class. The parthenia of Bacchj^ides, Simonides, and Pindar 
were exclusively of the sacred order. 

The chorus of Alcman differed in an essential respect from 

that of Pindar in that with the former poet the 
Atona^'s choruses chorus did uot bccomc the organ of the poet ex- 
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pressing only the thoughts of the poet. This feature, except 
in a very few instances, was an invariable characteristic of the 
chorus of Pindar. In the choruses of Alcman, the maidens 
often speak in their own persons, and not unfrequently a lyric 
dialogue is carried on between the poet, who was the chorus- 
leader, and the chorus. 

Besides parthenia, Alcman composed hymns to the gods, a 
hymn to Castor and Pollux, paans, and hymen- jj.^ ^^^^ 

aeals, as well as erotic songs. Of these, the last compositions 

class was sung by a single person, the others for choruses 

-were sung by choruses. 

The metres of Alcman show a step in advance of those of 
his predecessor, Terpander ; of this latter poet 
about twenty verses are extant, all in hexam- His metres 

eter or heavy spondaic metres, which are appro- 
priate for his nomes. On the other hand, the varied style of 
Alcman's compositions required a more varied metre; yet they 
are much less complicated than are the metres of the later lyric 
poets. 

Alcman and his predecessors made their homes at Sparta. 
Henceforth, the cultivators of choral poetry Rcmainin 

live in various parts of the Dorian confederacy, choral poets 

and none of them have any connection with notatsparta 

Sparta. 

Stesichorus flourished at about 650 B. C. His originality 
led him in a path totally different from that of The ori^naiity 
Alcman. We find in his productions all the ele- of stesichorus 

ments of the most highly developed choral poetry. The chorus 
of Alcman was a popular chorus ; that of Stesi- His chorus limited 
chorus was limited in size, and consisted of in size 

combinations of several rows, with eight dancers in each. The 
great accomplishment of Stesichorus was the 
addition of the epode. ^^^^ * 

The debt of Stesichorus to the epic was great. In metre, 
he varied but little from the hexameter; in dia- ^^^^ ,^^, ^^ 
lect, he used the Epic with but a slight tinge of hymns 

Doric ; so, also, in subject-matter, he was largely ^'^ stesichorus 
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indebted to the Epic. Stesichorus lived in an age when the 
Epic was becoming vapid; accordingly, people were losing 
their taste for it ; yet they still wished to bring into their wor- 
ship of the present the legends of the past. The whole tendencA^ 
of the age was toward the cultivation of lyric poetry. The 
originality of Stesichorus was displayed in uniting these two 
kinds of poetry. He adapted the heroic legends to a lyric treat- 
ment, composing for the great national festivals of Sicily hymns 
the subjects of which covered the whole circle of Epic tradition. ^ 
Ibycus of Rhegium was bom at about the 
ifRhegiam ^™« of tlic death ofStcsichorus. He devoted 

choral poetry to two uses. Some of his frag- 
ments have Epic titles, showing that he belonged to the school 

of Stesichorus, while others are devoted to con- 
TwJ'-choois*'' fessions of love. His later life was spent at the 

court of Polycrates in Samos together with 
Anacreon, and the love poems are perhaps due to this latter 
poet's influence. 

Anacreon composed love-songs for recital to the accom- 
paniment of a lyre of twenty strings without a 
InbyCTiV""^' chorus. The similar songsof Ibycus were alwaj's 

for a chorus. This fact is shown by the length 
of the strophes, and by the complex structure of the verses. 
These love-songs were composed for the celebration of 

family festivals, or birth-days, or for similar 
pJ^od^^Twhcn occasions, at which times the poet and his 

chorus took their positions near the houses 
of the persons celebrated. 

The remaining masters of choral poetrj'^ added no new ele- 
Au elements mcuts ; they merely perfected the elements that 

now given already existed, and extended this kind of 

to choral poetry poetnT to all varieties of subjects. 

Thus Simonides of Ceos, the most prolific of all the h'ric 

poets, extended the choral hymn to celebrating 
If'stesklTorus contcmporary men. Originally, the hymn had 

been devoted to the celebration of the gods ; by 



1 Among the subjects of these hymns are: The Fall of Troy, Helena, and The 
Ores tela. 
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Alcman it had been extended to demi-gods, as in his hymn to 
Castor and Pollux ; Stesichorus had extended the hymn to cele- 
brating the heroes, and to such hymns was his highest genius 
given ; Simonides advanced a step further, and, in his famous 
epinikia, devoted the hymn to celebrating contemporary men. 

Choral poetry has now completely triumphed over all other 
kinds of poetry. A lyric poet makes his home Lyric poets 

first in one city, then in another ; and now for compose 

the first time he sells his genius for gold. Simon- *^°'' "'°"''^ 

ides took the initiative in this direction, and we find him now 
with Hiero at Syracuse, now with the ScopadsinThessaly, and, 
finally, at the court of Hipparchus at Athens, the younger con- 
temporary at this last place of Anacreon and Lasus. 

Bacchylides, the nephew of Simonides, and hiscontemporar^' 
at the court of Hiero, devoted his choruses to 
lighter themes than did his uncle, dealing, in ofBa^cchyUd^H 

great measure, with love and wine. 

The lofty Pindar, *the perfect lyric poet,' devoted thechorus 
to all uses save that of love. Of his composi- 
tions more remains than of any other lyric p«et. ^of ph?d^r 
His Epinikia are his most famous poems. 

In contrast with these later lyric poets stands Timocreon. 
He quarreled with Simonides, and his lampoons 
and satires, which in substance differed not at all ofx^m^re^^n 

from those of Hipponax or Archilochus, were put 
in the ponderous choral form ; yet he differed from his contem- 
poraries in this respect that while they wrote for pay, he, like 
the aristocratic poets of ages before him, spurned to sell his 
genius for money. 

§9 THK WORSHIP OF DIOXYSUvS 

It is evident that the poetry of Pindar and his contempor- 
aries would not satisfy the hearts of the people 
of democratic Athens.' The splendor of Pindar's of poftr^y need^ 
art was high, but the occasions on which he 
used it were often trifling. Famed for the celebration of victor- 
ies at the great national festivals, he just as freely celebrated a 
trivial victory, provided he was paid for doing so. This poetry 
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was in the hands of the aristocrats. It was composed for pat- 
rons, and for pay. Worship was paid the gods, not by the peo- 
ple themselves, but for them by professional singers.. The 
people, therefore, demanded a different kind of festival, one in 
which they could feel that thej'- participated themselves. 

This festival in which all could participate was furnished by 

the worship of the god Dionysus. The reasons 
rImVwaf popttiar ^^y the worship of Dionysus was popular may 

be reduced to two, the enthusiasm connected with 
the god, and the fact that he was the wine-god. From the 
earliest times, the dithyramb was a joyous song, character- 
ized by license in poetry and music ; it was the turbulent song 
of the Greeks. At the time of Archil ochus, it had obtained a 
position of some importance, for he says : 

The paean of Apollo was always solemn and stately ; the paean 
of Dionysus retained many of the oriental attributes that it had 
before entering Greece. 

Why the drama The dithyramb was the parent of the Attic 

from^h^d'^SJy- drama. We can see in the dithyramb two feat- 
ramb urcs that rendered it capable of development 

into the drama. 

The worship of Dionysus was two-fold. It celebrated him 
<^^ as the god of wine ; and, again, it was the form 

The dithyramb J" '^ I 

supplied oppor- nsed to convcy sympathy with the changing 
tunitics for form- scasons of the year. The struggles of Dionysus 
ii;g p o 8 were seen in the struggles that Nature makes as 

she breaks forth from the cold winter into the warm spring. 
For this reason, his festivals came in the months nearest to the 
shortest days of the year, the Rural Dionysia, the Lenaea, the 
Anthesteria, the Greater Dionysia coming in the months corres- 
ponding to our December, January, February, March, respect- 
ively. As the participants stood at these festivals around the 
altars,they thought that they actually saw the god, now dying, 
now successful, now put to flight, now returning victorious ; 
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and they all participated in the feelings of joy or sorrow, as the 
occasion demanded. In the course of time, as knowledge ex- 
tended, this belief in the actual presence of the god vanished, 
yet the belief that Dionysus was an anthropomorphic being, 
and the sympathy for his suflFerings remained. There was, in a 
sympathy like this, ample opportunity for constructing imag- 
ined methods of escape of the god from death, ample opportun- 
ity for constructing plots; and it was from the dithyramb that 
sang of these escapes of Dionysus that tragedy was developed. 
It evidently could not have been developed from the dithyramb 
that sang of the joys of the god ; and this belief is confirmed by 
the tradition recorded by Herodotus, i that in Sicyon, Cleisthe- 
nes transferred back to Dionysus, as to one to whom they were 
due, tragicchoruses that had been sung celebrating the sorrows 
of Adrastus. We see, then, in the worship of Dionysus, oppor- 
tunity for forming plots. 

The remaining element in the Dionysiac worship that made 
it capable of development into the drama is seen ^^] 

in the forms assumed by the participants at the stippiies oppor- 
festivals. This was caused by their desire to tanitics for assum- 
approach as close as possible to the gods with 
whom they sympathized. As he was a nature-god, it was 
only natural for his sympathizers to appear as far as possible 
in the forms in which nature appears. They therefore assumed 
the guise of Satyrs, Nymphs, Panes. They put goat-skins 
around their loins, they colored their bodies with juices of 
various plants, and put masks upon their faces. Thus they 
were more like their god in form, and, accordingly, nearer to 
him in sympathy. The festival, thus, afforded opportunity for 
assuming various characters. The worship of Dionysus, then^ 
contained the two elements that made it capable of development 
into the drama, (1) occasions for forming plots ; (2) occasions 
for assuming characters. 



1 Herod, v. 67 : 

The force of rtTidioxt should be observed. 
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§10 THE DrTHYRAMB OF ARION 

Arion was the first to produce a choral performance of the 
Anon cultivated dithyramb. The worship of Dionysus was 
the dithyramb especially popular at Lesbos, the home of Arion ; 
at connth. accordingly, when he came to the wealthy city 

of Corinth, during the reign of the tyrant Periander, he devoted 
himself to the cultivation of the form of worship with which he 
had been so long in sympathy. 

Arion made his improvements in the dithyramb at about 
Thecharacteris- ^^^ beginning of the sixth century B. C, more 
ticsof Arion's than half a ccuturv bcforc Thcspis (535 B. C.) 

<:hornii. inti'oduccd auactor , there by converting the trag- 

ic dithyramb into tragedy. The chorus of Arion was called 
^circular,' which indicates that the satyrs performed their 
dances in a circle around the burning altar. This circular form 
was retained till the time of Thespis, who arranged the chorus 
in the form of a rectangle. The choral dithyramb of Arion was 
not so boisterous and licentious as was the dithyramb upon 
which he built, but honored Dionysus in a more solemn manner, 
the worship resembling the dignified choral worship of Apollo, 
Arion is said to have invented forhis dithyrambic chorus a new 
kind of dance, which corresponded to the solemn dance, the 
i//./A£/fV/. of tragedy. 

The dithyramb as arranged by Arion was under the charge 

of a leader (^^«>;fw>) whose duty it was to super- 
^^fi^rx^>r! intend the choral dances, and to take a distinct 

part himself, which was to sing odes in praise 
of the god, his part being introduced merely for the purpose of 
relieving the dancers. It need not be doubted that these songs 

of the exarchon were the only parts of the dithy- 
I^ompanhlicnt i*amb that had anj'^ considerable artistic merit. 

The musical accompaniment was of two kinds : 
for the ruder dances it was the flute, which was the instrument 
originally used at the boisterous satyr-dances; for the accom- 
paniment of the more refined words of the exarchon the lyre 
was used. Arion was, in fact, the most distinguished cithara- 
player of his time. 
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Thus far, in its coarse of development, had the dithyramb 
advanced in the time of Arion, It was a comparatively solemn 
body of men. reciting verses,^ singing antistrophically,^ and 
was under the leadership of an exarchon, who ^^^ ^.^^ 

himself sang in the celebration of the god. Of ofthcdithy- 

how many men the chorus consisted we have no rnmbic chorus 
direct information. Simonides refers to a dithyramb of his 
own that consisted of a chorus of fift^' men. Whether this 
number dated from the time of Arion is a matter of conjecture. 

§11 THE DEVELOPMENT OF TRAGEDY FROM THE DITHYRAMB 

Aristotle says that tragedy derived its origin from the ex- 
archon ^W the dithyrambic chorus, that after 

^-:. , ^ ^ , /. * The finit step 

many changes tragedy assumed the form that i« the extcnsioa 
it has in ^schylus and his successors. ^ The of the part 

,.- -i^*- •! 1 1 of the exarchon. 

dithyramb of Anon is but a choral exercise, 
which is relieved at intervals by the songs of its leader. The first 
of the changes referred to by Aristotle may be considered to be 
an extension of the part taken by the leader. Instead of sing- 
ing a few words in praise of the god, he recited a longer pas- 
sage, narrating some trial that the god had undergone. He 
would even assume the character of the god. i These passages 
became longer and more important, the leader at times ad- 
dressing the chorus, and bringing forth some special feature in 
the trials of the god that the chorus in its following ode could 
illustrate. The brief extent of these interruptions of the leader 
as compared with the songs of the satyrs may be seen b}' the 
name that was given to them. They are called ^episodes,' a 
name that thej' retain in the fully developed drama, and which 
means the same as our word 'parentheses'. 

The next step was the celebrating of the sorrows of persons 
other than Dionysus, and this was but the re- 
vival of a custom that had been practiced at T*"^ second step 
Sicyon, and had been discontinued by Cleis- ofthesnbjccta. 
thenes. This was an important step. As long 
as the festival confined itself to celebrating the sorrows of this 
one god,^he opportunity for forming plots was limited ; but 

1 Ariitot., Poet. IV. 2 Ari«tot., Problem. XIX:ir>. ,T Poet. IV. 
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when the whole range of mythology was thrown open from 
which to draw the subjects of the exercises, the opportunity for 
forming plots was indefinitely extended. Though the trials of 
Dionysus were abandoned for those of heroes of mythology, 
the festival was always a part of the worship of the god of 
wine. 

The dithyramb has been brought to the time of Thespis, 

It has been developed thus far on Doric soil. In 

The dithyramb Athens, on Ionian soil, it becomes tragedy. This 

at Athens / . ^ . , , .- ^, • 

becooica tragedy cvcut IS associatcd With the uamc of Thespis, 
who came to Athens from Icaria at about the 
year 535 B. C. The dithyramb at this time was popular at 
Athens, though it had not in that state reached the stage of 
cultivation that it had reached in the Doric states; it con- 
tained more of the wild orgiastic rites that originally attended 
it. Peisistratus, in his desire to lift up the common people, lent 
his aid to the development of this popular form of worship. 

The service of Thespis was to add to the chorus of satyrs 
The final step i8 ^^ actor who was distiuct from the chorus, and 
the addition wlio took the part that had previousl3' been 

of an actor. taken by the exarch on; and this act of Thespis 

converts the dithyramb into tragedy. 

§12 THE FURTHER DEVELOPMENT OF TRAGEDY 

Our information concerning Thespis is limited, as it is also 
concerning the tragic poets that come between him and JE^- 
chj'lus. It would appear that in some of the 
of*Th^pS** plays of Thespis the chorus assumed the forms 

of satyrs, while in other plays the chorus ap- 
peared as men. 

With Phrynichus this last fact became a regular feature, 
his chorus assuming the character that was 
o?ph^™chus niost in sympathy with the action of the play, 

thus, e. g.^ if the play was the 'Capture of Mile- 
tus', the chorus appeared as citizens of Miletus. 

A contemporary of Phrynichus was Choeri- 

chctriius. lus, of whom about all we know is to be gained 

from the verse, ^' IhUa /«£> {ia*Ttkzh>^ jjv .X'nipdo^ h fa- 
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Toptn^^\ From this we may infer that Choerilus was famed for 
composing tragedies in which the chorus con- 
sisted of satyrs, a practice that had probably his ci^ortw. 
been by Thespis in part superseded by that of 
presenting a chorus of men. It would appear that this latter 
practice rapidly grew in favor, and, with it, the custom of 
making the whole exercise more calm and dignified. This We 
may infer from the complaint that at about this time arose 
among the people, 'ondh ;r/><)v to> Jf«vy^«v/,' which apparently in- 
dicated the discontent of the common people with the practice 
of substituting the chorus of men for the chorus 
of satyrs. This discontent was respected by the thc^aty°dr^a 
poet Pratinas, who is said to have brought 
forth the satyr-drama as a permanent feature of the festival ; 
and from this time it was the custom for a poet to prelent 
three tragedies in which the chorus was composed of men, and 
one in which the chorus was composed of satyrs, all four 
tragedies being connected in subject. 

The satyr-drama has been described as a sportive tragedy. 
The subjects of this kind of tragedy were drawn 
from the same source as were the subjects of the "iJir.a'iy;^^^^ 
regular tragedy, but they were treated in a man- 
ner more suited to the presence of satyrs. Any wild, striking 
adventure was suited to the satyric tragedy; any scenes drawn 
from rude nature were especially appropriate. The adventures 
of Hercules were frequently depicted, and in the onlj- extant 
satyr-drama, the C\'clops of Euripides, the chief characters 
are Ulysses and the savage Cyclops, the scene being laid in 
front of the rustic cave of the Cyclops. 

We come now to ^^schylus, who is the real founder of trag- 
edy. The productioiis of his predecessors had 
been hardly more than choral exercises. The .sachyius. 

part taken by the actor had been entirely sub- 
ordinate. The tragedies of Phrynichus are said by Aristo- 
phanes to be ^exceedingly sv.eet', and, as songs of such a char- 
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acter, they were popular at the time of the great cotnediati.^ 
.^^schylus shortened the parts of the chorus, yet 

the^'thoTal-odcs. ^^ ^^® SuppHces the part of the chorus is three- 
fifths of the whole play. In the other plays of 

JEschylus, except the Prometheus, the choral parts are about 
one-half of the whole composition. The great 

ase^ndactor. chaugc that i^chylus made in the external 
characteristics of tragedy was the introduction 

of a second actor. 

Sophocles added a* third actor. The tragedies of .^^schylus 

were presented in tetralogies. Sophocles in- 
a^twrti^'^ot^^^ creased the vital action in the individual plays 

by setting the example of acting his tragedies 
each as a separate whole. He further diminished the length of 

the choral parts. These vary, in the plays of 
the choral odes. Sophoclcs, from about one-tburth of the whole 

play, in the Ajax, to about one-seventh of the 
whole, in the Antigone. 

Euripides could add nothing to the external features of 

tragedy. The important changes that he ef- 
Ettripidea fcctcd wcrc all internal; yet he reduced still 

the choral odes. iurthcr the lengths of the choral parts. They 

vary in his plays from about one-fourth of the 
whole, in the Bacchae, to about one-ninth of the whole, in the 
Orestes. 

Before the time of -^schylus, the chorus. had been practical- 
Deciineofthc ^^ everything. Its action was the chief part of 

chorus as the cxercisc ; but, from the time of -^schylus. the 

a living element. ^horus Steadily declined in importance. The 
decline in amount assigned to it has already been noted ; but 
there was another, and a still more important, aspect of its 
decline. This aspect has to do with its importance as a living 
element in the play. The Supplices of ^schylus takes its name 
from the suppliant maidens, and the whole interest in the play 
centers in the fate of the maiden choreutae. In the Prometheus, 
on the other hand, the choreutae share the fate of the rebellious 

1 Aribtoph., Av. 74.8flr; Vesp. 219ff. 
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Titan, yet the interest in the play centers around him, not 
around them. The object of a chorus such as 
this one seems to be to comment on the course .^^^, ,,1,^^* 

of events and to relieve the action by choral odes 
that speak the sentiments of the poet, but that are connected 
with the main action. This is the type of chorus seen in the 
later plays of -^schylus, and is the type seen in Sophocles. 
Tragedy is now at its perfect development ; this kind of chorus, 
therefore, may be considered the ideal chorus. By Euripides 
the decline in the importance of the chorus is carried a step be- 
yond the position assigned to it by Sophocles and the later 
plays of ^schylus. In Euripides, the choral odes, far from 
invariably being connected with the subject-matter of the plays, 
often soar into mythology, at times having no connection at 
all with the matter in hand. It might almost be thought tliat 
Euripides had these choral odes stored away, and produced at 
the time the one that his fancy dictated. Thisseparationof the 
chorus may have been one cause of the lack of success of Eurip- 
ides, and may help to explain why he gained but five victories 
in a life-time in which he is reported to have composed nearlj' a 
hundred tragedies. This separation of thechorus is carried still 
further by the tragedians of the fourth century-, especially by 
Agathon and Ion. Under these poets, the choral odes were 
confessedly for the purpose of relieving the stress on the actors 
of continuous action, and of supplying music, filling, in fact, 
exactly the position occupied by the orchestra in the theatre of 
the present day. 

§13 THE SUBSEQl'ENT CULTIVATION OF THE DITHYRAMB, .VXD OF 

LYRIC POETRY. 

The dith3''ramb in the form that it had received from Arion 

continued for a long time to be sung in Doric ^^^ cHthyrami, 

states. For a short time after the innovations of contJntied 

Thespis, it continued in favor at Athens, but '" ''""^^ ****" 

not later than the close of the sixth century B. C. As Thespis 
made the dithyramb into tragedy, so Lasus 

(503 B. C), the teacher in music of Pindar, gave luhyrlmb 
to the old dithyramb a new form, that was 
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familiarly called the *Attic' dithyramb. In this form thechorus 
of satyrs was abandoned for a chorus of men, and the music 
was more highly cultivated, being described as wild and florid, 
toward the close of the fifth century B. C. degenerating into a 
type that received much censure from temporary critics. In the 

* Attic 'dithyramb, the subjects were frequently transferred from 
Dionysus to mythical heroes. Simonides is said to have com- 
])osed a dithyramb entitled *Memnon', and Pindar was a com- 
poser of similar dithyrambs; The fact that dithyrambic 
contests took place together with contests in tragedy and com- 
edy is further indication of a considerable cultivation of the 

* Attic' dithyramb: • 

After the rise of the drama, lyric poetry, as a separate 
branch, existed in but few forms. It is evident 
InyriTpoctry ^'^^^ ^^^ parthcuia, which had been so popular 
on Doric soil, could find no place in Athens, 
where women were kept in an almost oriental seclusion ; and 
the epinikia, which added such splendor to the national festi- 
vals in the latter half of the fifth century B. C, were aban- 
doned, as Greece became torn with the strife of war. Thechief 
duty of h'ric poetry now is to supply an element in the drama. 
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§1 THE NUMBER OF THE CHOKEUT^ 

Our knowledge of the size of the tragic and the comic 

chorus is derived primarily from the state- 

as^si^'ioThrtrlgic »«ents of ancicnt writers. The scholiast to ^s- 

choruslSmen; chyluS* EumcnideS (585) says: r^Oro oo ;r/#ov rp£lK\ 

choruVg-T"^^ «/»^« 3r/"n^ Tf)v '/ofto>. li yaft i^nwj. The SClloHast tO 

Aristophanes' Equites (589) sa^'s: ^m^^si^rrjxsi fU o 

'/,^'f""i [*' ."sv zr»^/x(z«#v] ^^ a'j*iftorj ir^ihf xai y'}>f£ixtou, o/tjtn ok xat ix TTaidiw/, 
[xi) * * * o* ok Tfmyixo^ tL ut^ Mnynko^i Wyanifv^w^i]. The Scholiast 

to theAves (297) says: '> f^k Tffuyix>W i^ 'ftottwr.a iyn, Pollux sa3^s:i 
7:zv7zxaiozxa ydi, jJ^mv 6 /oft6s\ These statements show that the 
comic chorus consisted of twentj'-four persons, the tragic of 
fifteen. 

In two places, Sophocles is recorded as the first one to use 
Sophocles the first ^ tragic chorus of fifteen. Suidas says :^ ««j 7tfw,~ 

to use a tragic 7»v /^f '<)> yufnt> kx 7:syT£xatosxa sifTrjyays vituv. K/torepiry 

chorus of 15. thwxauhxa siffto'jTor^; and in the Vit. Soph. 3 occur 

the words : a'W/s" fH xa} zohi^ yofnrtrd^ -f/jy^'/ras" 'i>*'j tUnosxa rrsvTSxatdexa 

xfit Tov T/tiroy nTroxfnrij'y i^€nf}s. The evidence of these passages 
shows that the chorus of -^schylus consisted of twelve men, 
and that this number was increased b3' Sophocles to fifteen. 



1 IV-.IOS. 2 >. ltf<fox/Sj%\ 3 p. 2 Dindf. 
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All authorities are agreed that the comic chorus consisted 

of twenty-four persons ;i but, in three passages, it is asserted 

that the tragic chorus consisted of fourteen per- 

Authorities giving " , i„ , 

tothctrajfic SOUS. ThCSC paSSagCS are: yofK,^^ dk -rrhw ritayiythJyy 

chonas 14 ffnuifTTarai tC io rhfJfm'y.^ rijv o£ Tffaywditvj xdi rohs" tra- 

yuftvizai ihxaTi/*ff£%\^ It is Stated, also, in the Vit. JEs. that the 
number of the choreutae was fourteen. The evidence of these 
passages as tending to establish a tragic chorus of fourteen 
persons may be dismissed with the belief that this number does 
not include the coryphaeus. The chorus of both tragedy and 
comedy, as it marched into the theater, was rectangular in 
form. Had the tragic chorus consisted of fourteen men, in or- 
der that it have a rectangular lorm, it would have been neces- 
sary that it be drawn up either two abreast and seven deep, or 
seven abreast and two ('eep. In neither of these forms would 
it have presented a pleasing appearance, as it marched in over 
the parodos. The chorus of fourteen members may, then, be 
considered to be the chorus without its leader. 

Pollux says*^ that the tragic chorus consisted of fifty men 

even to the time of the presentation of the Eu- 

Pouux speaks mcnides, that, on that occasion, the ai)pearance 

of a tragric chonis /-/•/«▼-». -, <■ 

of 50 members. of fifty Ennycs causcd SO much consternation 
on the part of the spectators that a law was 
passed reducing the number. This statement, especially as it 
is corroborated b^^ no other writer, may be considered an er- 
ror on the part of Pollux, and we may accept as true the state- 
ments already- quoted from Suidas and the Vit. Soph, that 
Sophocles increased the size of the chorus of his predecessor 
from twelve to fifteen members. Even without the authority 
of these ancient writers, there is no difficultA' in believing that 
Sophocles increased the number of the choreutae. To the other 
improvements in tragedy that this poet made, such as present- 
ing single plays instead of tetralogies, increasing the number 
of actors, and improving the scenic properties, it is easy to be- 



1 Cf. Poll. IV:109; Schol. Artet. Av. 297. 2 Bckk. Anecd. p. T-tS. 

3 Tzetzes, Prole^om. ad. Lycophron p. 254<. 

4 Schol. to Dionys. Thrac. Villoisoii Anecd. II, p. 17m. o IV:no. 
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lieve that he also increased the size of the chorus, thereb3' add- 
ing to the splendor of the singing and dancing, and making 
easier the division of the chorus into semi-choruses with their 
two leaders. 

The question now arises whether the innovation of Sopho- 
cles was adopted by -^schvlus, in his later plays. 

Was the imiova- .^ . . ^-, ^ ' ' ^. ^ f,, 

tion of sophocieK It IS impossiblc to auswcr this question with 
adopted ccrtaintv. Alberti^ maintains that even in the 

Supplices of -^schylus the chorus consisted of 
fifteen mem l>ers ; and this belief is based, first, upon the fact 
that all the choral songs except the last one are composed of 
sets of either three or five strophes, and then upon the assump* 
tion that the songs composed of three strophes were sung by 
the.choreutae as composed of three (rroi/ot. and those composed 
of five strophes were sung b^' the choreutae as composed of /fve 
rt»^a. Therefore, the argument is, there were fifteen choreutae. 
But the objection to accepting this conclusion lies in the fact 
that there is no proof that the choral songs were sung as 
Alberti assumes. Muff^ asserts that in the Eumenides and the 
Agamemnon alone vEschylus used a chorus of fifteen, and that 
Sophocles in the Ajax^, one of his earliest plays, used twelve 
choreutae, not yet having introduced his innovation, and that 
in the Philoctetes*, one of his latest productions, he reverted to 
the smaller number, twelve. The opinion of Muff concerning 
the number of choreutae in the Eumenides is shared b3' Muller.^ 
There are two scholia that bear upon this question .^ The schol* 
iumtothe Eumen. (585) that asserts the chorus in that plaj*^ to 
have been fifteen in number, Haigh^ is probabh^ con-ect in 
thinking of no value, assuming that the scholiast was influenced 
by the knowledge of the size of the chorus in later times. The 
scholiast on Arist. Equit. (589) was no doubt, as Haigh^ be- 
lieves influenced by the passage in the Agamemnon, 1344-1371. 
In this passage, the verses 1344, 1346, 1347 are written in 
trochaic metre; the verses 1348-1371 consist of twelve iambic 
couplets, and were, doubtless, spoken by twelve different chor- 



1 Dc JBS' Chor. Sup. 2 Die Chor. Tech. dcs Soph. p. 1. 3 pp. 1 ; 52 sq. 
4 pp. 1; 227 sq. 5 Bttmenides. p. 18 sq. 6 Already quoted on p. 40 above, 
7 Att. Th., p.263. 
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eutae. Whether the first set of three verses was spoken by three 
of those who spoke verses 1348-1371, or by three other choreu- 
tae, determines whether the chorus of the play consisted of twelve 
or of fifteen members; but there is no wa^' of deciding this ques- 
tion. It is manifestly unsafe to draw a conclusion concerning 
the size of the chorus from the manner in which the choral odes 
were sung, until we have more information concerning this 
feature. It may, however, on general grounds, be considered 
probable that -.^schylus in his later plays had a chorus of 
fifteen men. The Oresteia was presented ten years after the 
first appearance of Sophocles, audit is reasonable to believe 
that by that time .^schylus would havecome to see the advant- 
age of the larger chorus, and that he used it in that trilogy. 

It is safe to follow the authoritj^ of Pollux^, and believe 
that, as the dithyrambic chorus consisted The theory 

of fifty members, so originally the chorus of of Muiier con- 

tragedy consisted of this number. Muller^ be- chomsoffo^^ 
lieves that, as soon as tragedy took the tetral- "«^* 

ogic form, forty -eight choreutae were assigned to the tragic 
poet, and that he divided them among the plays of the tetral- 
ogy, as he thought best. If this was not the case, it must be 
believed that twelve or fifteen choreutae were assigned to the 
tragic poet, and that these men acted as chorus in each of the 
four plays of the tetralog3^ The chorus, then, in the only 
extant triology, the Oristeia, would have been obliged in the 
first play to take the part of old men ; in the second, that of 
women; in the third, that of Furies; and, in the sat3rric drama 
that completed the tetralogy, that of satyrs. Theuseof masks 
would have rendered easy the counterfeiting of whatever exter- 
nal appearance was required in each individual play, yet it is 
questioned by MuUer whether a single chorus of twelve or fifteen 
men could have been found, so well trained in their art as to be 
able to successfully personate, in singing and dancing, charac- 
ters so different as were those of these four plays, or whether 
they would have had an amount of physical endurance suffi- 
cient to enable them to perform the long choral odes of all four 
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plays of the tetralogy. If it is understood that a chorus of 
forty-eight persons was assigned to the poet, and that a differ- 
ent portion of them served as chorus in each different play, these 
difficulties are removed. The assumption that such was the 
case MuUer considers strengthened by the fact that, in each of 
the plays of this trilog3% appears besides the proper chorus of 
the play a body of men (or women) resembling the chorus of 
one of the other plays of the trilogy. Thus, in the Agamemnon, 
there appear the servants who spread the purple upon which 
the king on his arrival alights, and these servants bear a gen- 
eral resemblance to the chorus of old women in the second play, 
the Chcephori. In this latter play, appear, besides the chorus 
proper, the Eumenides, the very chorus in the third play of the 
trilogy, and, finally, in the Eumenides, there appear, besides the 
chorus of Eumenides, both the female escort, which suggests the 
chorus of women in the second play, and the Council of Areo- 
pagites, who suggest the chorus of men in the first play ; and it 
is noticeable that, at the close of the Eumenides, all three chor- 
uses leave the theatre together. The body of attendants show 
their similarity to a regular chorus by singing the final ode. 
Schultz^ believes that, while tragedy had the tetralogic form, 
this view of Muller is perha^JS correct, but that, as soon as 
plays were presented individually, a single chorus of fifteen per- 
sons acted in turn in each of the plays of a poet. 

Nothing has been handed down to us firom antiquity' that 
The changes ^^ ^^ much assistancc in deciding whether the 

in the 8j«c view of Mullcr is correct ; but it is entirelv prob- 

ofthechonis ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^j^ da> s of tragedy^ bcforc 

Sophocles introduced his improvements, the poet received a 
chorus of forty-eight men. The size of the chorus was origin- 
ally, as Pollux states, fifty. When the practice was introduced 
of presenting plan's in tetralogies, we may believe that the 
number was reduced from fifty to forty-eight, thus allowing 
twelve men for each play. It would have been difficult, if not 
impossible, in these early days to secure a set of twelve men so 
well versed in their art as to be able to successfully perform all 



1 Dc Chori Trag. Exter., p. 38. 
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the dances and songs required in four different plays. In later 
times, when all parts of the drama had reached a state of per- 
fect development, it is not unlikely that the art of the choreutse 
also became so highly developed that a body of fifteen men 
could be found so well educated in dancing and singing as to be 
able to perform all the tasks required of them in four different 
plays, and we may assume that at this time the chorus assigned 
to a poet was reduced from forty -eight to fiftieen. We need not 
hesitate to believe, then, that, at the time of the presentation 
of the Oresteia, a single set of fifteen men could have been 
secured capable of acting as chorus in each of the plays of the 
tetralogy. 

§2 THE POSITION OF THE CHOREUT^ 

When the chorus consisted of persons who were supposed 
to come from the neighborhood, the entrance 

^ , , _., ^ At it« entrance 

was by the western parodos. The chorus, the choma present- 
accordingly , in those cases presented its left side «<* **« ^^ »*<*^ 

. ^ - , . ^, . /. , . rr- to the Bpectatom 

to the view of the spectators. This fact is suffi- 
ciently illustrated by the scholium to Aristides 'A ors yaf^ tKn^mav 

fiftifTzzfta ahriov, xai of Tzpwntt roh )^of»o^) a/nfr7s/t.)v iTzsiyou. The military 

precision with which the chorus was drawn up is shown by the 
numerous military terms used in connection with the chorus, 
^schylus frequently uses the word X^'/o^ to indicate the chorus; 
in the Agamemnon, 2 he makes the old men of the chorus to ad- 
vance against -^gistheus with hand on sword precisely in the 
manner oiAoyirai. 

The entrance of the chorus was generally 
by the western parodos ; but, in a few of the ex- '^'^^ entrance 

- . ^ , , -, y~, . ■ sometimes by the 

tant plays, it was by the eastern parodos. This eastern parodos. 
was the case in the Supplices, and the Prome- 
theus of -^schylus ; in the Philoctetes of Sophocles, and in the 
Phcenissse, the Supplices, the Iphigenia in Aulis, the Bacchse, 
and the Helena of Euripides. 



1 Hi. p. 535 Dind. 2 A«:am., 1651. 
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The chorus on its entrance was drawn up in one of two 
ways, as is shown by Pollux,^ who says : fiipv 

The chom« ,j£ yttfioo^ (rroiyoi^, Zoyov. xat r/taytxut) jih yopaT)^ X^yti 

consisted of / ' » - x •> , 

fTTntynt and ^^uyd "i'— ^« Tfuwj. xat tTTotyui r/fsli ix :zi>T£. irv^rtxauUxa 

Yftft jjrrav o y/fo^. za^t xfxrd r/tsl^ /££> eitrT^s^au, ei xard 

Xoyd ytyyntro ij Tzdfmdo^, et ds xard (rrot'yiiu^, d>d TZt^rs efVjJifl'av. 6 de xw- 

fitxo^ Xf>f*o^ TifffTfifH^ xa\ i^xuffty [/J*r«>] of yofisozai^ X'^yd tc. txaffTuv dk 

^uyuv tx TSTTdfuo)/. (TTtilyut i)l TtTTUfts^, c^ a>tJ/ta^ k'yioy txa^ro^ [flTofj^oy]. 

There were, then, of the tragic chorus of fifteen, five ranks (Cyr*^) 
of three men each, and three files {^mr/nt) of five men each, and 
of a comic chorus, six ranks of four men each, and four files of 
six men each. 

The entrance was said to be xazd (rToiynt>^^ when the members 
of each stoichus were in line; and xar^ Zoyd, when 

The entrance called r t • < • ▼ 

xard fTTmyuoy^ the members of each zugon were m hne. In a 
. ^^ . chorus of twelve members, it follows that the 

stoichus contained but four men instead of five, as 
in the chorus of fifteen. 

^^^ An entrance ^tazd nzuiywi^ of a chorus of fifteen 

xik-rd nzoiyuo^ members entering the theatre by the western 
arrangement parodos presented the following appearance : 

*rztnyo^ a ^ '^ y ' '^ ufunz. or tz/hoto^t. 



fTToTyiKi y 



— K —K JLk —k ^k ^'^^^^"^'orzfnzonT, 






An entrance xara Cy'^ of a chorus of fifteen members entering 
the theatre by the western parodos presented the following 
appearance : 



1 IV., 108 and 109. 
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It is evident that the arrangement zar« trmt^nrji,^^ a narrow 
and long formation, presented a more pleasing 
appearance, as the chorus marched in over the The xura frrot^ou^ 
narrow and long parodos, than did the broad ^^""^p^^l 

and shallow arrangement z«r« C'y«; yet we 
know from Pollux^ that the ^«r« C'^r« arrangement was some- 
times used. It was not, however, used in any of the extant 
plays of Sophocles, 2 but Arnold^ has shown that it was used at 
the entrance of the chorus in the Frogs of Aristophanes. 

We have no authority of ancient writers to 
tell us what position the chorus took after I!7hTXo^n 

reaching the orchestra. Hermann* believes that after reaching 

at that time the chorus wheeled completely the orchestra 

around, so that the left file, in which was the coryphaeus, came 
next to the actors. This was done that the coryphaeus might 
carry on the convetsation with the actors more easily than 
would have been possible if he had stood on the side of the 
chorus nearest to the audience. Arnold^ maintains that the 
personal relations existing between chorus and spectators in 
comedy compelled the coryphaeus to be as near as possible to 
the spectators, and that, therefore, the chorus did not wheel 
about in comedy, but that it did in tragedy. MuUer^ believes 
that the coryphaeus stood on the thymele, thus securing an ele- 
vation above that of the remaining choreut^e that rendered his 



1 IV., 109. 2 MnffChor. Tech. dca Soph., p. 7. 

3 Die Chorpartien bei Arintophanes, S. 35. 185. 4 Optisc.. VI., 2, p. 144 

5 A. aO. S. 187. 6 Bumenidca. p. 21. 
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conversation with the actors easier than would have been pos- 
sible, if he had been standing on a level with the other chorentae. 
Muff 1 follows the opinion of Hermann in regard to tragedy , and 
that of Arnold in regard to comedy, believing that the close 
relations existing between coryphaeus and actor in tragedy re- 
quired the former to be in front of, not behind, the other cho- 
reutae, and that the relations of coryphaeus to spectators as 
exhibited in the parabasis required him in comedy to be nearer 
to the spectators. In drawing a conclusion amid the differing 
opinions, we must be guided by what appears to have been the 
most probable arrangement. In the first place, it will be ob- 
served that the ancient authorities say nothing concerning a 
wheeling around of the chorus after it has reached the orchestra. 
With all the notices of the manner of entrance, and the arrange- 
ment of the chorus, it is not probable that, had any such ma- 
noeuvre taken place, some reference to it would not have been 
made. Again, the coryphaeus, while standing on the side of the 
chorus next to the spectators, would have had no difficulty in 
carrying on the conversation with the actors, for the reason 
that the actors stood in the orchestra together with thechorus^ 
and not on an elevated stage, as these writers have assumed. 
A very serious objection to the belief in the theory that places 
the left stoichus farthest from the spectators lies in the fact that 
this stoichus was composed of the best choreutae. At the entrance 
this file was in ftiU view of the spectators, and it seems entirely 
ii^probable that, as soon as the parodos was finished, the file 
containing the most skillful men of the entire chorus was made 
to take a position where it would be less prominently before 
the eyes of the spectators. 

When the chorus entered by the western parodos, the best 

choreutae were in the left stoichus, and were called 

If^thHeft mc oritTirofTTdTai^ 'men on the left\ The question 

when the chorus ariscs whcrc thcsc *men on the left* stood, when 

entered by the ^^iq choTOS camc from a distaucc, and, therefore, 

eastern parodos ' ' » 

entered by the eastern parodos. It is evident 
that, if they occupied the left file, they were obscured from the 

1 Chor. Tech. des Soph., p. 9. 2 Cf. chap. 3 below. 3 Cf. p. 52 below. 
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eyes of the spectators. Schneider^ believes that this was the 
case, and that, when the orchestra had been reached, thechoras 
made a revolution, thus bringing the left file next to the specta- 
tors. It is, however, unlikelj- that this was the case. The 
'men on the left' were the 'show* men of the chorus. If at any 
time they were to make a good appearance, it would seem to 
have been when they were marching in. It is probable, then, 
that when the chorus entered by the eastern parodos, the *men 
on the left' were on the side facing the spectators, and, thus, 
w^ere, strictly speaking, *men on the right.* 

During the progress of the dialogue, the chorus generally 
was stationary. After reaching the orchestra, 

^ , , . - , , . . Position 

it turned about to the right, thus changing its of the chorus dur- 

form from z«r« ff-roiyof)^ to y-'ira r'Y«» and, thus, it ing the dialogue 
_ ' . * . and the stasima 

faced the actors. During the stasima, as the 
song was accompanied by dancing, the choreutae evidently 
were not stationary ; nor is it to be thought that they now 
faced the actors. As the actors were the chief point of attrac- 
tion during the dialogue, so the choreutae were the center of 
observation during the singing of the stasima. It is impossible 
to say exactly what position they took at this time; we know 
only that they were not stationary, and we may infer with 
confidence that they were not facing the actors. ^ 

It is probable that, at the close of the play, the chorus left 
the theatre with the same regularity of move- 
ment with which it had entered, at the begin- of thJcho™ 
ning of the plav. In a few instances, the chorus at the close 
left the theater during the course of the play,3 ourin^tKy 
and returned later.* This departure was called 
fuzdnza^i^^ and the return i'tzdimou^,^ In the Septem of ^schy- 
lus, at the close of the play, the chorus left in two divisions, 
one division following the body of Eteocles, the other that of 
Polynices. 



1 Att. Theaterwcssen S. 15ff., 193ff. 2 Haigh A. T., p. 275. 

3 Enmen.. 236; Ajax, 815; Helena, 327flr; Alcest., 746; Bccles. 310. 

4 Pollux IV., 108. 
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To aid the choreutae in keeping their positions while stand- 
ing in the orchestra, Hers3'chius says:^ yftatifiai 

,vli*the orchestra ^' ^^ ''m*^^f*'^ ^I'^'^ '^^^ '''^ ^'V'<^> ^'''' ^'^'^XH* 'i(TTa(TOat, It 

is, however, better to believe with Hermann^ 
that sucK lines were not necessary in order that a well trained 
chorus of fifteen or twenty-four persons might stand in rank 
and file. It is probable, rather, as Schultze^ suggests, that lines 
were drawn in the orchestra to serve as a guide to the choreu- 
tae in making the various evolutions that occurred, as they 
were singing the longer choral odes. 

When the chorus separated into semi-choruses, the cory- 
. phaeus stood apart, and left the management of 
X'tda' ^^^ semi-choruses to their o\vn leaders.* This 

( separation into semi-choruses is especiallv' com- 

mon in comedy, where^ in the last part of the parabasis, which 
was antistrophical in form, the different parts were given b\' 
the two semi-choruses separately. ^ At this time the semi- 
choruses stood facing each other, as may be inferred from 

Hephestion :® JT^ ^i "J^" h^ T«iV x.ttfuMai^ xat i^ xaXau/iiwr/ ra/i«/S'«*TC9, 

eoToi Tzaftipiaivou, Theonh'' separation into semi-choruses in Soph- 
ocles is the one already mentioned as occurring in the Ajax.^ A 
similar division takes place in the Orestes of Euripides, where 
Electra stations the chorus in two divisions, one at the eastern, 
the other at the western parodos.® Pollux says concerning a 
division of the chorus : ^'^'t ^//'^/'V''"^ '^^? ^'^^ ^^^/"/'•'^5 ^'^' d^rr/oftta. 

iatxs fJs TanT')v £?>«.' rar)z\ rd Zftia ov«//.//7«. uTzdrav ydft u '/<*l'^"i ffiV '^'^" 
[//c/O)^] fhat/tsOfj^ r./ //iv TZfuiy'ia xahil'ai ilr/ffiia, zxazlfKi fU /mlfta i^juyi'ittm'j. 
a fVfhradoofftu, avziyoftia.^ Pollux here makes th/tiftta and r^fuydo'.av 

to beof the same meaning. Schultze^^ conjectures that the term 
(it/ofna should be applied when the half-choruses consisted of 
persons of difierent ranks, or ages, or sexes, or when there was 
some other similar difference between them. He would, there- 
fore, call the division in the Birds of Aristophanes a '^-^'v^'w, for 



1 1., p. 855. 2 Opusc, VI., part ii., p. l^Ssq. 

3 De Cho. Trag. Ext. Hab., p. 50. 4. Cf. MnffChor. Tech. Soph., p. 13. 

5 Haigh A. T., p. 275. 6 14 p. 131. 7 Muff Chor. Tech. Soph., p. 21 f. 

8 806ff. 9 IV., 107. 10 De Ch. Trag. Ext., p. 52. 
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there the chorus consisted of twelve masculine and twelve 
feminine birds. A similar difference existed in the Phcenissae of 
Phrynichus, where half the chorus consisted of Persian old men, 
and half of Phoenician old women. There is, however, no evi- 
dence to prove that the conjecture of Schultze as to the differ- 
ences between 7,firj^n(,iu'^ and fh/ofna is correct. The scholiast to 
Aristophanes' Equites (589) makes a statement of which there 
is no corroboration and which it is difficult to believe : s^'t f^ 

ore zai y^fJ^t/f'/Ufi Irrra'^To rjTat i^ f/vijf/ory xai ytryutxoju. cv <H Tin<^ zntWot^ yti" 

jiif>ti<i Xf/i iftTW/ ty\ at ok yn>a:x£i ixhxa. zi ok TZaiour^ s.'ij xai ytr^aixCwj, at 
fisv yrjvalxz^ ty >JrT«v, t>l dk zalos'^ if). £i (tk "Zinnlztnm'^ xiii '^lurj, 7//'>v Tz/tsrr- 

The position of the coryphaeus as the center of the left frrui- 
'/o^, in a chorus of fifteen members, is indicated 
by the title of r//j'r</^% or n-i^oi, f'tfn(fTti>nr, that is ap-*^* of thccoryphanB 
plied to him. Photiussays: 2V/£'^Sa£>£> «r» rw //^ in a chorus 

. . . , : . . ^ T. . offifttcn. 

troy Tort afUfTTifui } fTTor/of} rryv ivTi;ioTaT7j'^ x. r. /.i It IS 

evident that the middle position was occupied b}^ the coryphae- 
us, and in the title r/^iro^^ afn^TTSfwo is additional evidence that the 
usual entrance of the chorus was zar^ nzuiy„n<:^ for it is not prob- 
able that in a TLaza ^f)yd entrance, the position of the corj-phaeus 
was TpiTos\ The position of the coryphaeus in a z«T/i (Tror/ou^ for- 
mation was that indicated by */ ' in the diagram on page 46. 
In a z/i7« :^uyd formation of a chorus of fifteen, the position of 
the coryphaeus was no doubt that indicated by * t^ * in the dia- 
gram. Here the title fu^oi is applicable to him, though not the 

title of r//r'7^^\ 

When a chorus of twelve members was drawn up zar/i frroi- 
X''t>i, the left rrroiyu^^ appeared thus : 

,]' ./ ^y f/ The position 
^ ^ ^ ^ of the cor.vphaeus 

There is here no //cVo,w;^,.^7c7;..% and Schultze2 '"o^ftw°we 

leaves it undecided whether the coryphaeus oc- 
cupied the position ,5< or /. It is probable that Muff is correct^ 
in claiming his position as /^, and this because of the relation 



1 S. V. TfttTo^ fifUfTTSfHr), 2 Dc Ch. Trng. Ext., p. 44. 
^ Chor. Tech. de« Soph., p. 13. 
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existing between the corj^phaeus and his two 'afKHTTdzai. Aris- 
totlei likens the relation that existed between coryphaeus and 
parastates to that existing between man and slave, or even to 
that existing between man and wife. He, also, calls the one of 
these parastatai that was of inferior rank TfnroaraTr^^,^ These 
men doubtless stood one in front of, the other in the rear of, the 
coryphaeus, when the chorus marched in, taking the positions 
i^ and fy in a xard frroiyou^- formation of a chorus of fifteen. Their 
duties were to assist the coryphaeus, and, at a division of the 
chorus, to act as leaders of the two semi-choruses. In a chorus 
of twelve men. Muff believes that there was but one parastates, 
and that, at a division of the chorus, the coryphaeus acted 
as leader of one semi-chorus, the parastates as leader of the 
other. As the rank of the coryphaeus was higher than that 
of the parastates, it was the duty of the former to set the ex- 
ample for the latter to follow. This could be done more easily 
if the parastates was behind the coryphaeus, and, accordingly, 
as the chorus of twelve members drawn up xard <tto{'/ou^ marched 
in, the position of the coryphaeus was, doubtless, that indicated 
by z^, that of his parastates, the position indicated by r\ on the 
diagram given on the preceding page. 

§3 THE NAMES OF THE CHOREUT^ 

The five choreutae in the left file, as the chorus of fifteen 
marched in by the western parodos, were called 

Their names dfiinrs/io/TrdTat^ or TZfHurofTTdr at .^ The fivC in the right 

derived from n ■« •. rr^-i ^ 

their positions "Ic WCrC Called Os^tonTfirai or T/nroffrdTat. The five 

in the middle file were called /Mo/intrrdTat^ *men in 
the lane,' or fh'jTs/fnfTrdrai.^ Those in the middle file were called 

also 't7:oy.o/,7:inii n7:ttxoA::io> to^) yiifury 7/^9 (Tzd^zw^i yatftat al ari'un,^ 

The men at the ends ('i, r', ««, fc, f, () are called ^'i/e?^ by Suidas: 

i.Ti flx/ntu X"ff"^> IfTTd'Lz'jif^ \^ and by Hesychius: *'i o^rartn yoftv'mvrs';\^ 

and they are called x/ia^'sdirai by Plutarch : w^'s/f )rofm^)^ ruo au/i- 

Tzunitin r<)> xpafTZidiTTf'^ rai xtifuxfaita anvrjxuo'y £^o>tov.^ 



1 Polit., ril., 4. 2 Metaph.. IV.. 11 3 Cf. diagrram p. 46 above. 

4 Poll., ii., 161; iv., 106. Phot. v. AfVJftttfTTdTa: '^ Hesych. v. dfUffTSfm/TTdrr^i. 

5 Hesych., II., p. 1471. 6 v. V''^-^". " v. if''tAzl^. 8 Conv., p. 678D. 
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The coryphaeus had several titles. Thus, he was called Tfn- 
Toi^, //cV//? ofntrrefmn^ as has been pointed out. He 
was called also ir-/^w> roO x"r'^\ ^r/J'*'' X"r^''^, ^'^'>- ofthec^r^pha«s 
;ifwy, and s^a/t^ro^^^ as w^ell as xof,u^a'to^\2 Sommer- 
brodt thinks that the titles yoftokUrrf^ and yoimnmn^ apply to the 
coryphaeus. 8 It is, however, better to believe with Schultze,* 
and with MufF,^ that these titles refer rather to the trainer. 
The coryphaeus was called also yofmnzdrrf^,^ This word signifies, 
etymologically, one that arranges the chorus, and, therefore, 
is not strictly applicable to the coryphaeus. The word is prob- 
ably a survival from early days. Schultze^ believes that after 
the ')-o,JuUffxaAos^ was appointed to aid the poet in training the 
chorus, for a time he assumed some of the duties of the cory- 
phaeus, that he was called yofm<TTdTrf^^ from his functions of f'^^^^- 
fiuVinKaku^, and that the title xoftofrrdrrj^ came afterwards to 
be applied to the coryphaeus, when his duties were not per- 
formed by the n-udiddtrxaku^ . 

A passage in Athenaeus shows that the choregus also in 
early days performed the duties of the coryphae- 
us : ixd/.ofj> fls xat '/ifOT/Yiihs^ ithy tumrift >'" v Tohc tunOtift- ^ ^ orcgtis 
f' f II ^ ^' t » • as corvphaens 

In the earliest times, the poets themselves trained their 
choruses. Thespis, Pratinas, Cratinas and 
Phrynichus are said by Athenaeus^ to have ex- the chorc^fusl 

celled in training choruses. The choregus was ***^ '*7znoii)d(TxaXoi,- 
in these early times also coryphaeus, as is proved 
by the passage just quoted from Athenaeus, and also by Suidas, 
who speaks of the choregus as : ;?"/'^y^''> '' *" ' ;f"/'"^> rjpinfis'yo^ xa\ 
tinrrj/t. When the professional trainer was appointed to aid the 
poet in training the chorus, the latter still exercised a supervi- 
sion over the work, as is shown b\' the words of Photius 'A^ '>-«- 

ffdvy^^. The choregus, it may be assumed, abandoned his duty 



1 Cf. Muff Chor. Tech. des Soph., p. 7f. 2 Schol. Arist., Plut., 963, 964. 

3 S. 13ff. 4 De Chor. Trag. Ext., p. 47. 6 Chor. Tech. p. 8. 

6 Himerias Orat., IX.. §3. 7 De Chor. Trag., p. 48. 8 XIV., 633b. 

9 I. 22. 10 p. 627. 10. 
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of acting as coryphaeus, when the ^TrofJiMtrxaXo^ was appointed, 
and subsequently the latter also abandoned the task of cory- 
phaeus, devoting his time entirely to the training of the chorus, 
and leaving the fiinctions of the coryphaeus to be performed by 
that person himself. 

The choreutae in the left file, inasmuch as they were in the 

most conspicuous position, one could believe to 

ofthcchorcuta havc bccu the best looking and most skillful 

varied jjjg^^ {^ ^ly^ chorus, cvcn if special mention of this 

in different files _ \ i » • , j^, 

fact were not made by ancient writers.^ The 
choreutae in the third file came next in point of skill. If at any 
time the chorus wheeled completely around, these men came di- 
rectly before the audience, and so it was necessary that they be 
inferior only to the choreutae in the first file. Those in the sec- 
ond file were the poorest. They were the least exposed to the 
eyes of both actors and spectators. This fact is sufficienth- 

shown by PhotiuS l^ fUffir^ zoh X^f**'^'' ".^">£'£ r'V' *^ <TT£>o>-ai sifrr^ iffio- 

XoTtfHu OS ooTtn^ and by Hesychius :^ /MUfHtfTTfizar oi h roii fiinut^ 



§4 A SECONDARY CHORUS 

Whatever the choregus provided besides the regular chorus 
was called -M//«/o//Tjyyy/A«. This might include per- 
T^iiKiyuprfYTfim. ^^^^ ^^,j^^ appeared as mute characters, or per- 
' '' * sons who said a few words only, or a secondary' 

chorus. If it was necessary for words to be either sung or 
spoken by persons out of sight of the spectators, these persons 
were called T.afHiny.j]^^ia. In softie cases, these persons could be 
either members of the regular chorus or actors. At other times, 
such could not be the case, and then they came under the head 
oi T:aftay(ifirj7f}La^ and, as the derivation of the word indicates, 
they were supplied b3' the choregus.* 



1 Cf. Schol. AnKtides, quoted p. 45 above. 2 v. laofntnTazm. 
8 II., p. 434. 4 Cf. Haigh A. T., p'. 21 2f. 
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There are five passages in which the word 'nfiaxoftrjynrjfia oc- 
curs. Four of thetn are scholia ; the other is a 
passage in Pollux i The first and second of the Passages where 

* . occtirs the word 

scholia refer to mute persons as parachoregema, TZfAfm/o/njyY^fia 
the tnird designates a secondary chorus by this 
title, and the fourth applies the word to persons who say a few 
words. The passage in Pollux says that whenever a choreutes 
sings in place of a fourth actor, he is called -«//«^zij>rov, but that 
when he speaks he is called T.afmyofurjriiui. This statement does 
not agree with the statements of the scholia, and is, doubtless, 
an error on the part of Pollux. The inaccuracy of the passage 
in Pollux is still further shown by the statement in.it concern- 
ing a -afparTTLr^.iuj in the Agamemnon, while in that play no para- 
skenion exists. 

As instances of paraskenia in comedy, may be mentioned 
the chorus of froers in the Froffs, and the chorus 

^ ° Examples of 

of Agathon in the Thesmophoriazusae.^ The T.af,a(t^^,uk 

regular choruses in these tv: o plays had not 3'et ^°*^ ^^ 

appeared, and so, doubtless, they took the parts 
of these special choruses. But an additional chorus was need- 
ed in the Wasps,^ where the chorus of boys appeared at the 
same time as the regular chorus; and, in the Lysistrata, four 
choruses appear at the same time. In tragedy, in the Hyppo- 
lytus,-^ the chorus of huntsmen after singing an ode to Artemis 
march out, and the chorus of women, the regular chorus of the 
pla)% at once appear. In the Eumenides, an additional chorus 
is present during a great part of the play. In these two ex- 
amples from tragedy', then, as well as in the Wasps and the Ly- 
sistrata from comedy, we have examples of choruses coming 
under the definition of parachoregema. 

§5 THE CHOREGUS. 

As a part of the Dionj-siac entertainments, were the con- 
tests between dithyrambic choruses. There 
were five choruses composed of boys, and five ^^Jf thHiTore^s 
composed of men. Each of the ten tribes of 



1 Scholia to Prom.. 12: Eumen., 573; Frojfa, 209; Pax. 114; Poll., IV., 109. 

2 Ran., 209; Thesm., 104. 3 Vesp., 248. 4 Hipp., 61. 
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Athens was represented by one of these ten choruses. The vic- 
tory of the chorus was considered a victory for the tribe. 
With these dithyrambic contests, we have nothing here to do. 
The dramatic contests, though they were under the supervision 
of the State, were contests between individuals. The poet, the 
choregus, the chorus were taken from Athens at large, and not 
from any particular tribe. In early times, the contests included 
only poets and choregi; afterwards actors also were included in 
the contests. The success or failure of a play was due in great 
measure to the manner in which the choregus performed his 
duties. The poets vere appointed by the archon ; the plays 
were submitted to him and it was his judgement that deter- 
mined what plays had sufficient merit to warrant their presen- 
tation at the Dionysiac festival. The choregus also was 
appointed by the archon. ^ The succession of the office of cho- 
regus was determined by law; each wealthy citizen was required 
in his turn to take this duty ; but an unusuall> public-spirited 
man could take this office oftener than the law required, if 
he so desired. In a speech of Lysias,^ the defendant states 
that he has been choregus to eight choruses in nine years. This 
duty was liabletobegiven to a citizen as soon as he had reached 
his twentieth year, though a choregus to a chorus of boys must 
have reached his fortieth year.s The manner in which choregi 
and poets were brought together has not been handed down 
us by the ancient authorities. We know only that the archon 
selected them. Demosthenes* describes the manner in which, in 
the dithyrambic con tests, the flute-players were assigned to the 
choregi by lot, and from this it may be assumed as not unlike- 
ly that a similar manner was adopted in assigning the poets to 
to the choregi. The importance to the contending poet that he 
have a liberal choregus, as well as the importance to the chore- 
gus that he be associated with a talented poet, made it neces- 
sary that choregus and poet be brought together in some w^ay 
that avoided all appearance of partiality ; and this could have 
been done in no way better than by assigning to the choregi, 
the poets by lot. 



1 Demos. Mcid.. J13. 2 Orat XXI., §§1-5. 3 ^schin. Timarch.. §§11, 12. 
4 Mcid., §gl3. 14. 
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After actor, poet and choregus had been brought together, 
it remained for these three persons to prepare 
the plaj' for presentation. The choregus had, in of thJcho«l^« 
general, nothing to do with the actors, nor did 
he train the chorus. His main duties were to select the mem- 
bers of the chorus, care for them during their term of training, 
and pay them for their services. He had, also, at times to pro- 
vide a few accessories of the play. He provided a room in 
which they were to practice^, which was called SifJa^xaXeio'^,^ or 
Xfffnrjysiov,^ More is known concerning the relations existing 
between the dithyrambic choregus and his chorus than con- 
cerning the similar relations in the dramatic performances. In 
the former instance, it is related of the choregus in Antiphon's 
speech that he lodged his chorus of boys in his own house dur- 
ing the entire term of training. This could hardly have been 
done in case of a dramatic chorus. Here the chorus consisted 
of persons drawn from the whole State, and Aristotle remarks* 
that a tragic and a comic chorus often consisted of the same 
persons. It may, therefore, be inferred that a class of profes- 
sional singers arose, and that they w^ere often at the same time 
under engagement by more than one choregus. There is, how- 
ever, no doubt that the choregus attended to the personal 
wants of his chorus during the time of their engagement. Plu- 
tarch mentions certain delicacies of diet that the choregus 
provided for his chorus. s 

The chief expense that the choregus had to bear was the 
hire of the chorus during the entire term of train- 
ing. After the custom had become established of the cw^s 
of having an instructor apart from the poet, the 
choregus paid for his services. Whether the choregus paid for 
the services of the flute-player cannot be stated with certainty. 
He had, also, to pay for the dresses of the choreutae, and there 
was here ample opportunity for indulging an extravagant 
taste. Demosthenes^ supplied his chorus of men with crowns 
of gold. It is, however, related that choregi sometimes went 



1 Xen. Hiero. IX., 4. 2 Antiplion Orat.. VI., §11. 3 Bekk. Anecd., p. 72, 17. 
4 Pol., III.. 3. 5 Glov. Athcn., 34-9 B. 6 Demos. Meid.. 516. 
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to the opposite extreme, and supplied their choruses with sec- 
ond-hand dresses. 1 The choregus had to supply, also, those 
various persons coming under the head of -'i/'«;f'V"^>^//*«,^ and to 
pay for the dresses of such persons. That the choregus supplied 
these extra persons is proved by the story related bj'- Plutarch^ 
of a tragic actor who was to take the part of a queen, but 
refused to do so, unless the choregus supplied him with a numer- 
ous band of attendants. The scenery was generally the prop- 
erty of the theatre, but if any special kind of scenerj- was 
needed, it is probable that the choregus had to pay for it. A 
choregus who was inclined to be liberal could easily spend a 
large sum of money in fulfilling the duties of his office, and it 
was especially easy to do so because of the intense rivalry that 
existed between different choregi. Demosthenes* says that men 
often spent all their money in equipping choruses, and^ that 
moremoney was spent upon the festivals than upon anaval ex- 
pedition. The defendant in a speech of Lj^sias® states that he 
spent upon a tragic chorus thirty minae, upon a comic chorus 
sixteen minse, and upon a chorus of boys fifteen minae, while a 
chorus of men cost him fifty minae. Lysias tells,^ also, of a cer- 
tain man who spent fifty minae upon two tragic choruses. 

The successful choregus in a dithyrambic contest received 
Minor details from the State a tripod, which he erected in 

concerning somc prominent place upon a monument upon 

the choregus which his victory was recorded. 8 The success- 

ful choregus in a dramatic contest received no such prize, but, 
at the close of the contest, after the victory had been pro- 
claimed by the herald, both the victorious poet and his choregus 
were crowned with garlands of ivy by the archon, in the pres- 
ence of the spectators^. It was customary, also, for the chore- 
gus to erect a monument commemorating his victory. On the 
monument was inscribed merely the names of the poet, the 
choregus, and the archon for the year. In the procession that 
took place on the first day of the festival, the choregus appeared. 
Demosthenes says^^ that when he was choregus, he wore a 



1 Poll.. YII., 7ft. 2 Cf. p. 54 above. 3 Phocion, Ch. XEX. 4 Meid.. 61 

5 Phillip. I., §35. 6 Drat., XXI.. Jjl-S. 7 Orat. ^IX.. §29. 42. 

8 Deniosth. Meid., §5; Lysias, Orat. XXI.. §2. 9 Aristid., vol. ii.. p. 2 Dindf. 

10 Meid., §10. 
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crown and a mantle that had been made especially to wear on 
that occasion. At the Proagon, appeared together with the 
poets and actors also the choregi. All of these persons wore 
crowns, but did not wear masks or stage-dresses. At the ban- 
quet given by the successful poet, there were present many of 
his friends, and it is entirely likely that the choregus was 
included among the guests, though there is no definite inform- 
ation to that eftect. The persons of the participants at the 
Dionysiac festivals were regarded as sacred. Poets, actors, 
chorus, choregi were all considered as servants of the god 
Dionysus, and an offense against any one of these was an 
offense against the god himself Demosthenes who, as chore^ 
gus, was struck by Meidias, considered that not only he but 
the whole city of Athens had been insulted. The greatest 
statesmen were proud of winning victories as choregi, yet it 
seems that at times the choregus was too economical, or 
neglected his duties, and in such cases, it was the part of the 
archon to urge him to the proper fulfillment of his task.^ 

In the year 406 B. C, a law was passed at Athens provid- 
ing that each dramatic chorus at the City 
Dionysia should have two choregi.2 This reduc- ^^ the^'ho^'i^*^ 
tion of expenses to the individual was necessitat- 
ed by the cramped financial condition of the citizens caused by the 
Peloponnesian war. Desmosthenes relates^ that in his time 
the tribe of Pandionis for two years was unable to supply a 
choregus for a dithyrambic chorus. The law of 406 may sub- 
sequently have been repealed, for single individuals are again 
found as choregi to tragic choruses. ^ At about the beginning 
of the third century, the choregia was abolished, and an officer 
called tf/'wvii^trr^s^ was appointed by the State,* whose duty it 
was to provide all the choruses, the expenses being borne by the 
State. He would have to do mostly with dithyrambic choruses, 
as at this time the chorus had practically disappeared from 
comed3% and it is probable that the chorus of tragedy was not 
retained with its former splendor. 



1 Xcn. Hicro. IX.. 4. 2 Demos. Meid., §13. 

3 LvJiias. Orat., XIX.. 5829. 42; Demos. Meid.. 5156. 
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§6 THE DELIVERY OF THE CHORAL PARTS. 

The words of the chorus were delivered sometimes in song, 
sometimes in recitative, and sometimes in ordi- 
Theparodoi nary Speech. At times they were delivered b^" 

the whole chorus, at other times by parts of the 
chorus, and, again, at times by individual choreutae. In the 
parodos, the whole chorus generally took part. Aristotle's 
definition of the parodos is : r«//orj//y /xiy ^ r^ftwrr^ //^«9 r7/»«> 
X*»/»"o'^ ; and, apart from any evidence of ancient writers, it 
is easily seen that the first appearance of the chorus would be 
rendered more effective in the sight of the spectators, if all the 
members joined in the opening song. The diflFerence between 
the parodos and the stasimon consisted in this, that the 
former was sung as the chorus was approaching the orches- 
tra, the latter was sung by the <:horus while it was in the 
orchestra; and, again, that the parodos commonly explained 
the presence of the chorus and its sympathy with the action of 
the play, the stasimon expressed the sympathy of the chorus 
as it had been developed by the course of the play. In some 
instances, the opening song of the chorus was not sung by the 
whole chorus. The chorus in the Alcestis of Euripides at its 
entrance is divided into two half-choruses, which sing alter- 
nately. The Scholium to Alcestis (79) says: ix j^spo^ror^ ^efmiut> 
6 /of»6^. iJcatftzirat fU ei^ dho r^fir/oftta. In the lon, the parodos is 
sung by parts of the chorus. In the Frogs of Aristophanes, in 
the middle of the parodos^ occurs a set of anapaests which 
were spoken by the coryphaeus, as may be inferred from the 
concluding words: t\*i£h^ o fhsysiftsre riuAizrj^ X. r. /., in which the 
chorus is ordered to proceed with the song. In the CEdipus 
Coloneus of Sophocles, Muffs believes that the parodos was 
sung by individual members of the chorus; and the same 
was no doubt the case in the first part of the Eumenides of 
^schylus where the words: '/*>f'oy at/'totisA indicate that the 
chorus has reached its regular position in the orchestra. The 
remaining part of the parodos was, doubtless, sung by the 
whole chorus. In some of the older tradgedians, the parodos 



1 Poet., c. 12. 2 Vs. 354-371. 3 Chor. Tech., p. 16. 4 V. 307. 
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begins with a series of anapaests. In these parodi, as, e. g. in 
those of the Supplices and the Persae, Richter^ infers that the 
anapaests were recited by the cor3rphaeus, and that the whole 
chorus began only where the anapaests ceased, but it is impos- 
sible to prove that such w^as the case, and the conclusion re- 
mains that, except in a few instances, the parodos was recited 
by the whole chorus. 

Aristotle states that the stasima, as well as the parodos, 
belonged to the w^hole chorus : yjiptxov^ xat toutou 

TO /isv Tzdpodo^ TO de ffrdtrttiov^ xoivd jxh dTzdvrwv raura The stasima 

X, T. X.2 As the parodos occurred at the opening 
of the play, so the stasima occurred, as the derivation of the 
word indicates, while the chorus was standing in the orchestra. 
Aristotle says2 that the stasima should contain neither ana- 
paests nor trochees, t v. o metres that, on account of their march- 
ing rhythm, are suited to the parodos, but not to the stasima. 
The stasima divide tragedy into parts that correspond to what 
in modem plays are called *acts.' Horace^ asserts that the 
play should have neither fewer or more than five acts, but this 
rule is not observed by the tragedians. Thus, the Philoctetes 
has but one stasimon, and so has three acts, counting the pro- 
logue as one act ; while the Antigone has seven stasima, and so 
has more than five acts. Stasima are introduced when the ac- 
tion of the play has reached a point that necessitates the reflec- 
tions upon the conditions of affairs by the chorus. In the 
Agamemnon, the stasimon ending with verse 1033 is the last 
one, the remaining 641 verses constituting the last act. The 
prophecies contained in tnis stasimon so closely coincide with 
their falfiUment by the death of Agamemnon, and the emotions 
they excite are so little tranquilizing that there is no opportun- 
ity for another stasimon. Likewise, in the CEdipus Coloneus, 
the first general song of the chorus (i. e. the parodos) does not 
occur until verse 668, before this time the chotus being too full 
of horror at the fate of CEdipus to suflSciently compose itself to 
sing a long song discerning the hand of an overruling power.* 



1 Die Altgriech. Tragr., p. 11. 2 Poet., c. 12. 

3 Ars Poet., 189f.: Neve minor, nen sit qiainto prcductior actu | Fabiala, etc. 

4 MttUer, Lit. Gr.. vol. 1, p. 413. 
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It is, doubtless, safe to follow the authority of Aristotle, and 
assign the stasima to the whole chorus. It is not probable 
that the effect of these important songs would be lessened by 
having them sung by parts of the chorus; yet it is sometimes 
suggested that such was the case. Thus Richter^ believes that 
the strophe was sung by one semi-chorus, the antistrophe by 
the other, and the epode by the whole chorus, but epodes are 
rare, and there is not the least evidence that the stasima were 
thus sung. 

There is a third kind of song in which the whole chorus 
Shorter songs took part. This iucludcs those shorter songs 

by the whole which come, not like the stasima at pauses in 

chorus ^YiQ action, but during the course of the dia- 

logue. They are expressly distinguished from the stasima by 
the scholium to Sophocles* Trachiniae (216) : rd yap luU^apwy ohx 
effTt <TTd<Tiiinv, fUX' nTTo r?j'i yJo>7j^ op^owrai. They are frequently used 
to express strong but transitory emotions, and, as such, are 
designated as hyporchemes. They were united with dances 
more animated than the ordinary tragic dance {liijiuia.)^ 

The choral parts thus far considered are those in which, in 
general, many voices take part. There are 
hjlhlllt^lhv^ns ^^^y instances in which the parts assigned ta 
the chorus were not taken by the chorus as a 
whole, but either by its leader, or by individual choreutae. 
When the chorus, in the course of the dialogue, carried on a 
conversation with the actors, it is reasonable to believe, though 
there is no direct evidence to prove it, that the coryphaeus 
acted as spokesman of the chorus. The chorus at these times 
is but an actor. Other instances are mentioned by Haigh^ in 
which it is probable that the coryphaeus spoke for the chorus. 
These are the anapaests at the ends of choral songs in tragedy 
by which the approach of an actor is announced, and which, if 
delivered in recitative, would form a gentle transition between 
the song that just precedes, and the speech that follows; the 
anapaests with which many Greek plays end ; the anapaestic 



1 Die Altgriech. Tra;?., p. 13. 

2 ^s. Sup., 418-4.37 ; Trachin., 205-225 ; Ajax, 693-717. furnish examples of this- 
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tetrameters in comedy, including the speech to the people at the 
beginning of the parabasis ; speeches like the one in the Frogs ;i 
and words of exhortation, or remonstrance, that were at times 
addressed to the rest of the chorus. 2 In these instances we 
may reasonably believe that the coryphaeus alone spoke. 

There are other instances, in which there is much doubt as 
to the mode of delivery. Aristotle says: ?<?«« ^e 

zd fiTZo T^S" axr^vjf'i xai xofifwi x, r, k\^ Whether ?<J«a Commoi 

is to be understood as referring to individuals, 
or to groups, may be a question of doubt, yet it is evident that 
the authority of Aristotle assigns the commoi to persons other 
than the whole chorus. Thecommos is a favorite with ^schy- 
lus more than with the other tragedians. In the Persae, it 
forms the entire exodus. ^^ Beyond the statement of Aristotle, 
that the whole chorus did not take part in the commos, we 
have no information on the subject. 

There are still other instances in which it is impossible to 
determine the methods of delivery. These are 
instances in which the chorus is agitated by of the words 

violent emotions, and in which various state- '" certain doubt- 

^ r^ , -I • ^ • ^* instances 

ments are expressed, often contradictmg or re- 
peating what has already been said. Muller^ cites certain in- 
stances in which he recognizes the voices of choreutae speaking 
individually, and this opinion is shared by Muff.® The scholium 
to the Septem (97) bears upon this question: rar>Ta di -jve? rwv 
TOO x'^fioh yuvaixibv TZfw^ r«9 irifta^^ <pam>. Our information on the 
subject, however, is so limited that it may be well to leave it 
undecided how the choral parts in such cases w^ere sung ; yet in 
two instances it seems easy to distinguish the voices of indi- 
vidual choreutae. These are the words spoken by the Erinyes 
in the Eumenides^ at their first appearance ; and the words of 
the choreutae in the Agamemnon^ at' the time of the murder of 
the king. 



1 Cf. p. 60 above. 2 c. ^., Ran., 382 ; Vcsp.. 1516. 3 Poet., ch. 12. 
4 907-1076. 5 Lit. Gr.. vol. 1, p. 414. Instances cited are: Eumen., 140-177, 
254-275, 777-792, 836-846; Theb.. 78-181; Sup., 1019-1074. 
6 Chor. Tech. des Soph., p. 15sq. 7 140fr. 8 1344ff. 
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In comedy the parodoi are never so long as in tragedy, nor 
are they so complicated in structure. The sta- 
Thc parabasis sima, also, are not so long, nor do they, like the 
tragic stasima, serve to elevate the minds of the 
spectators to a calm consideration of the action of the play. 
This deficiency in stasimon is compensated for by an element 
peculiar to comedy, the parabasis. Like the stasimon, it was 
introduced at a pause in the action, and in Aristophanes the 
favorite place for it is at the point in the play where a crisis 
seems inevitable. The complete parabasis consisted of three 
parts. The first part is that in which the chorus, which up to 
that point had been facing the proscenium, turned about, and 
advanced toward the spectators. This is the parabasis proper. 
It usually consisted of anapaestic tetrameters, at times mixed 
with other long verses. It began with a short opening song 
called xofifidTtifVj and ended with a long anapaestic system called 
TTvi/'w?, or fJLoxpov, In this, the parabasis proper, the poet spoke 
of his own affairs, extolled his own merits and derided his rivals, 
the second part of the parabasis was a lyric song addressed to 
some one of the gods. Following this came the third part, the 
inipfir^ixa^ which was in trochaic verses of which there should 
regularly be sixteen, which contained some reproach against 
the city, or some complaint, and which was in some way con- 
nected with the subject of the play. Both the lyric song and 
the iniftfiriiia were repeated antistrophically. There is incomedj" 
a licensein all its parts, and this is seen in the parabasis, which 
in some plays is divided into two parts, the anapaestical intro- 
duction being separated from the lyrical song, as in the Peace, 
the Frogs and the Knights. In the Knights, there is even a 
second parabasis, but without the anapaestical introduction ; 
and in the Lysistrata, the Plutus, and the Ecclesiazusae 
the parabasis is omitted. ^ 



1 MuUer Lit. Gr., vol. ii., p. 13sq. Schol. Aristoph. Bquit., 603. 
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§7 THE COSTUME OF THE CHOREUT^ 
The choreutae were dressed nearly like persons in ordinary 
life. As only men took the parts either of ac- The costume 

tors or of choreutae, it was necessary that masks of the chorentae 
be used in the latter instance, as in the former. ^ m tragedy 

A kind of shoe, xptj^rti^^ is said to have been invented by Sopho- 
cles for the use of the chorus. ^ The dress was at times varied 
to suit the circumstances of individual plays. Thus, the chorus 
of suppliant women in the Supplices of Euripides wore black 
garments : xoupai (te xai TzenXm/iaT oij Oeatptxa, and carried in their 
hands branches, as a sign of supplication : IxTijpt OaXXtp Tzpotrmr- 
vooff ifiuv ^6ov;^ and the chorus of maidens in the Choephori 
were dressed in black : r«V t^oO^ fltV o/irj^upt*^ \ ffzet^et yw^aixwu <pdpeffiv 
iiOMYxi'im^.^ In the Supplices of ^schylus, the daughters of 
Danaus were evidently dressed in foreign garb : llodandv o/uXov 

T(5>5' aveXXtjitoffToXo)^ | JzinXottri fSapffdpotfrt xai 7:ux>a>txafft | ^^Xioura,^ The 

old men in the chorus of the Agamemnon carried staffs : <rxijr- 
r/)0(9 IfTOTzaida v^/jt«>re9;^ and the same fact occurred in the Hercules 
Furens : «/^f « iSdxrpoii^ | ipein/ia Oifievo^J The chorus in the Bac- 
chae carried tambourines in their hands : «?/>e<r»5»e zdmxtopt" h TzoXet 
ifpuyatv I Ti}/ina>aS The chorus of the Eumenides was of an excep- 
tional character: tiiXaiMu d" ^9 ro ray tSSeXoxTpoTzot^ and the terror 
caused to the spectators by the appearance of such an unusual 
chorus is mentioned by Pollux. i<> 

While in the old comedy the dress of the choreutae w^as, in 
general, that of ordinary life, there were still The costump 

greater variations from that type than there ofthechorentae 
were in tragedy. Aristophanes, in the Clouds, 11 *° comedy 

claims credit for having, in that play, laid aside not only the 
comic dance (xopdaz)^ but also various indecencies of costume. 
The dance in comedy was always wild, as compared with the 
dignified and stately dance of tragedy {i/i/isXta)^ and to allow 
the freedom of movement needed for this dance the mantle was 

laid aside : dXX^ d-^odfr^rt^ nn^ d'/aTzatiTToi^ iTziwjuv,'^^ rwv 0^ Ifiaritov dno- 
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<V><ra9.i The masks, as befitted comedy, were of a ludicrous de- 
sign. 2 In many of the plays of the comic poets, the chorus rep- 
resented animals, as in the Birds and the Wasps of Aristoph- 
anes, and in similar plays of Eupolis and Magnes. The only in- 
formation that we have concerning the costume in these cho- 
ruses is derived from vase-paintings, which indicate that the 
resemblance of the choreutaj to the animals was of but a ver3'^ 
general character. A still different kind of play 'was the Clouds 
of Aristophanes, the Seasons of Cratinus, and the Towns and 
Cities of Eupolis. Concerning the first of these plays we know 
irom two scholia to the Clouds that the only resemblance to 
clouds lay in the bright color of the dresses, and that in the 
masks there were various ludicrous devices. The first scholium 

is to verse 289 : /liXXet Si Td<^ i\£^iXa<i ^u^aixo/Mop^ou^ eifrdyety, tfrOr^TC 
-iTotxiXfj ^ff(o/ii)/a'fj ha rd rwv onpavtaa/ ^uXdrTtufft fT^^rjfiaTa, The SCCOnd 
scholium is to verse 344 : ei/reXrjXnOa/rt ydp of TuX) -^ofHV) TZptnTUiTzila 
7:eptxei/i£>ot fx£yd?.a^ eyovra fHua<; xat ^XXu»^ ysAoTa xrii d<r)frjfxo\fa. 

The costume of the satyrs in a satyric drama is 
The costume Sufficiently illustrated on vase paintings. It 

in the satyr-drama cousistcd of merely a goat-skiu around the loins 

with a tail hanging down behind and the 
phallus.3 



1 Aristoph. Thesmoph., 656. 2 Schol. Clouds. 344. 3 Haif^h Att. Th.. p. 266. 



Chapter III 
THE STAGE 

CONTENTS 

§1 Alleged Evidence in Favor oJ the Stage : 

The statements of Vitruvius and Pollux concerning the Greek 

»ta.ge. 
Five passages from Aristophanes claimed as eridence of a stage. 
The scholium on the Knights. 
The explanation of Snidas. 
The interpretation of the two scholia. 
dya/iar^etv in the passage from the Knights has really no 

force. 
xara^aivstv in the fourth passage is used metaphorically. 
ftva-xara-^aiyiiv in other writers. 
The commands in the fire passages are to actors who have 

just entered. 
The fiTC passages furnish no CTidence of a stage. 
A passage in the Birds claimed to supply evidence of a stage. 
A passage in the Lysistrata claimed to supply evidence of a 

stage. 
A passage in the Supplices (ASs.) claimed to supply evidence of 

a stage. 
A passage in the Peace claimed to supply evidence of a stage. 
Passages in which it is claimed that the chorus withdrew close 
to the wall of the stage : 

(1) Choephori, 872ff. 

(2) Hercules Purens, 108 Iff. 

(3) Bcclesiazusae, 496ff. 

(4) Achamians, 239f. 

The entrance of the chorus into the palace prevented. 

The passage in Plato's Symposium. 

The stone border would not have interfered with free action. 

No difficulty In distinguishing actors from chorus, if all were in 

the orchestra together. 
Need of a shallow stage claimed. 

§2 The Thymele: 

The difficulties presented by a high stage avoided by assuming 

a platform for the chorus. 
A passage quoted by Wieseler and Hermann as evidence of a 

platlorm. 
The arguments drawn from this passage. 

Passages quoted by Muller as showing evidence of a platform. 
None of these passages supply evidence of a platform. 
Positive evidence against the existence of a platform : 

(1) It would have interfered with the dithyrambic con- 

tests. 

(2) No traces of such a platform remain. 

(3) The circle on the floor of the orchestra at Bpidaurus. 
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§2 TheThymele: (Concluded.) 

(4) The ornamented colnmns of the prosceninm. 

(5) The exit of the choms at the close of many plays. 

(6) The Tiew of the occupants of the front thronoi. 

The occupants of the front thronoi. 

(7) The steps at Bretria, and elsewhere. 

(8) A low stase would have been preferred to a high stage 

and a platform. 

§3 The Steps ; the Diste^ia : 

^ ^ pa 

needed. 
No traces of such steps remain. 

Steps would have prevented free action of the chorus. 
The vase-paintings in Magna Grsecia. 
The depth of the distegia. 
Had the actors stood on a stage, many of the spectators would 

have had but a poor view of them. 

§4 Archaeological Investigations : 

Three sources of information. 
The ancient orchestra ; other ruins. 

The stage buildings and cavea belong to the same period of con- 
struction. 
The proscenium more recent than the stage buildings. 
The columns of the proscenium ; the doors. 
No fixed type of stage-buildings in early times. 

§5 Evidence Against a Stage from the Extant Plays : 
wSschylus : 

Supplices. 
Persae. 

Seven against Thebes. 

Prometheus Vinctus. 

Agamemnon. 

Choephori. 

Bumenides. 
Sophocles : 

Ajax. 

Antigone. 

Blectra. 

CBdipus Tyrannus. 

GSdipus Coloneus. 

Philoctctes. 

Trachinise. 
Buripides : 

Alcestis. 

Medea. 

Hippolytus. 

Andromache. 

Heracleida;. 

Supplices. 

Hecuba. 

Hercules Purens. 

Ion. 

Troades. 

Helena. 

Iphigenia in Taurus. 
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§5 Evidence Against a Stage from the Extant Plays (concluded) : 
Ettripides (concluded) : 

Blectra. 

Orc8te«. 

PhceniBBse, 

Iptaigenia in Anlis. 

Bacchae. 

Khestis. 

Cyclops. 
Arisitophanes : 

Achamians. 

KnifiThta. 

Clouds. 

Wasps. 

Pcac€. 

Birds. 

Lysistrata. 

The»mophoriazuftse. 

Frogs. 

Bcclesiazusse. 

Plutus. 
§6 Evidence Against a Stage from Certain Facts Connected with the 
Entrance of Actors and of Choruses : 

All actors entered into the orchestra either by a parodos, or 

directly from the palace in the back^ound. 
Four aspects of the entrance considered : 

(1) Instances where choruses announce in-coming: actors. 
ATera^re number of verses spoken while actor is approach- 
ing: 

The time required for walking: half way across the stag^e. 

Actors actually seen. 

Actors probably not just about to enter on the stag:e 
from door in side-wing: when first seen by the choruses. 

Conversations not carried on in the presence of the in- 
coming actors. 

The actor when first seen was without the stage-building:s. 

The actor when first seen was in the parodos, and 
approaching the orchestra. 

This view explains various facts. 

(2) Instances where actors announce in-coming actors. 
This class resembles the preceding class. 

Actors not about to enter on the stage when first seen. 

Actors may have been waiting in paraskenion. 

Actorn fail to observe other actors ; they address chorus 
first. 

Choruses oftener than actors announce approach of in- 
coming actors. 

(3) Instances where actors announce in-coming choruses. 
An added element in this class. 

The entrance of the chorus in the Phoenissee. 

The entrance of the chorus in the GSd. Col. 

Antigone probably was not looking directly into the 

parodos from the stage. 
In this class the actor probably in the orchestra. 

(4) Instances where actors come from the palace. 

If the actor came on the stage he was in his position 
soon after being seen. 
» The actor in this class was actually seen approaching. 
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§6 Evidence Against a Stage From Certain Facts Connected with the 
Entrance of Actors and of Choruses (concluded) : 

(4) Instances where actors come from the palace (con- 
cluded) : 
The time needed for him to reach his position, if this was 

on the stage. 
A longer time consumed if he entered into the orchestra. 
In a few instances actors are present soon after being: 

seen. 
In a few instances an uniasnally long time is consumed. 
In the plays of Shakespeare actors are present soon after 

bein^ seen. 
A comparison of Shakespeare with the Greek dramatists 
shows that in the former the actors had a shorter 
distance to pass over. 
Titus Andronicns — ^Alcestis. 
Titus Andronicns — Hippolytus. 
Antony and Cleopatra — Helena. 
Additional examples from Shakespeare. 
The inference to be drawn from the comparison. 
Actors that entered un-announced. 
The entrance of actors a pleasing feature. 
§7 Summary of Chapter III. 
§8 The Mistakes of Vitruvius : 

Vitruvius states that the actors stV>od on a ata.gc. 
Some historical facts relating to the theatre. 
The positions of chorus, actors, scenery and fTXTj'^rj in the V. 

century. 
The lowering of orchestra in Roman times. 
The above test as applied to certain theatres. 
The assumption that the orchestra was divided makes clear 

various facts. 
Vitruvius drejv his inferences concerning a Greek stage from the 

Roman stage 
The description of a Roman theatre. 
The words of the scholiast in the introduction to the Clouds. 



§1 ALLEGED EVIDENCE IN FAVOR OF A STAGE 

In the first century B. C, Vitruvius wrote, in his celebrated 
treatise *0n Architecture': Ampliorem habent 

The statements , ^ . • . 

of Vitruvius and orchcstram Grseci et scaenam recessiorem mmore- 
poUux concerning q^^ latitudinc oulpitum, Quod Xoj^siov appellant, 

the Greek stage. . _ j . • • . • • i 

ideo quod eo tragici et comici actores m scaena 
peragunt, reliqui autem artifices suas per orchestram praestant 
actiones * * * ejus logei altitudo non minus debet esse 
pedum X, non plus duodecim.^ In the second century A. D., 

1 v. 7, 2. 
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Pollux wrote: xal ^xrjvij fiiv, nTTux/nrmv hhov, ij ds op^rjffTpa, rob 

xopofj^ X, 7. ;.i Following the authorit3' of these two writers, it 
has been the universal belief until very^ recent years, that the 
•chorus occupied the orchestra, the actors the stage ; but the re- 
cent excavations of theatres at Epidaurus, Assos, Oropus, and 
elsewhere, within the last twelve years, and, finally, of the The- 
atre of Dionysus at Athens, in 1886, have called into question 
the truth of these statements of Vitruvius and Pollux. Recent 
writers who believe that the actors stood on a stage neverthe- 
less do not accept the statement of Vitruvius which saj's that 
the stage should be not less than ten, nor more than twelve 
feet high . Thus, Verrall^ believes that the plays of -^schylus and 
his immediate successors were acted on a stage less than six or 
seven feet in height. Haigh^ believes that at the time of the 
great dramatists there was a stage six or seven feet in height. 
There are five passages in the comedies of Aristophanes, in 
which the uses of the verbs dya,Sahetv and xara- 
fiatvso are held to prove the existence of a stage, from Arist'^Tphann 
If these verbs mean *togoup,' and *to go down,* claimed as evidence 
respectively, it will have to be admitted that ^^''^ *^ " stag" 
the plays in which they occur were acted upon 
a stage.'*' The passages are : 

d'^d,3at\/e iTOfTTj/t tj 7:6Xst xai vcci> tpavsi^. Eq., 148-9 

dvdf3at>e dehpo xpuaofirfkoko'^Otov. Vcsp,, 134r2. 
dX}^ ^ u) 7:o>7^pd xmpi dOkiou Tzarpo^^ 

arifSars roTzdv /idddavj (it ;^' enpTfriiza. AcJlHr., 731-2, 

drdp xaTfiiSariov ^ ^k anrtn'}^^ uj^upi. Vcsp.y 1514. 

ri di,Ta Hiarpif^st^ ^/^'•^^ '^^^ '"'" Oiyst^ 

Ta*rd\ Xaf3(ov'j h oatji de xaTa,3ahst^j iym 

inanoiuii piko^ ti pekXodstTT^ixov. Eccl.j 1151-3. 



1 IV., 123. 2 Class. Rev., vol. IV., 1890. p. 226. 3 Att. Th., p. 158. 

4 Cf. Muller, B.-A., p. IIO, and Hai^h, A. T.. p. 144. where these jsassages are 
quoted, except the one from the Acharnlans. and are considered to anord positive 
proof of a sta^^e. Cf. also the discussion of these five passagret* in Capps' 'The 
Greek Sta/ire.' in Trans. Amer. Phil. Asj«., 1891 ; in White's "The 'Stage* in Aristophan- 
es.' in Harv. Stud. Claw. Phil., 1891 : and in Pickard's 'The Relative Positions of Ac- 
tors and Choms.' Am. Jour. Phil., Oct., 1893, p. 289f. 
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On the first of these passages we have the following scho- 

Hum (Eq., 149): a\fd6aivs nwTTJp rg -jzokti' "Iva^ ^iy<r}v, 
on Knifhts 149 '^ TzapoOoo iTzt To koytiov avapiQ. (oia re uuv ix Tr,? 

Tzapodou ; touto yap otjx fhayxatou. Xexriov oZv on dvafiat- 
veiif DiytTo To ii:\ ro XoyeJov sifftivai. o xai Trpoffxetrat. Xiyerat yap xara- 
6aiv£tv) TO d7:aXkd77£nHai ti/reO'Vey oltzo too izakaioh it%fo<i. (rooTov de o[ fikv 
Kke(o>u/iou, oi dk *TT:ip,3oko\f, ol de tpaav^ Ku^touko)/ ehat. m^ h Ou/iikj^ tJe t</ 

d>d6ai>£.) The scholium is thus given in Dubner. 

In Suidas (s. v. d>d6at>£) we have the following words: ifrrioy 

(Irt skeyov ol rakaio} ro -n} koytov tinit/ai dvaffaivetv^xara- 
-_ .^ Cahsv^ dk to aTzakkaTTetrt^at iuTerit'i^evj d7:d roh TTakaiou if%»o^. 

\4pt*T7(Kpd>rj>s ^*dkka>ToT7(bka, osnpo iiv>p\ lo fpikTa7€^ dvd- 
datife frwrijp Tj iroket xfii yw> ^avecV." 

It will be noticed that both these scholiasts assume the ex- 
istence of a stage. The point of contention with 
I/'thrrJS^chol^^^^ them is whether the Sausage-dealer came in 
through the parodos and mounted the stage, or 
entered the stage through a wing. The second scholiast, as 
White points out, corrects the first, and says that it should be 
known that to enter upon the stage was called ava^a^'veev, and 
that to leave the stage was called xaradatverj, and that these 
words arose from the old custom. The 'old custom* referred to 
is that which is described by Pollux^ in the words : ^ked^ (f jJv 

Tpdne^a dp'^aia^ i<p %v r/?o Siaiztdo^ clf res" avci/Jas' rol^ j^opeurat^ aTzexptvaro, 

In the early dajis of the drama when the spectators were seated 
on the ground, and the single actor delivered his part standing 
on the table, the verb d>a,Saiustv was used to denote his mount- 
ing the table. It naturally resulted that when, in later days, 
the spectators sat in tiers of seats, and chorus and actors were 
mingled together in the orchestra, the verb ai'a^«£>eev, now stereo- 
typed, was still used to denote the entrance of the actor.2 The 
words of the scholiast are clear, then ; he says that d>a(^aivetv and 
xaraCaijztv signify merely *to enter' and *to leave'. 



1 IV., 123. 

2 Dorpfeld, Recension of Haigh's Att. Th., Berl. Phil, Woch., 1890, 468. 
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Capps believes that avdSaivt in the passage in the Knights 
adds nothing to the meaning of the sentence in ^ /• -, 

which it occurs ; that, as at the beginning of the in the passage from 
<:omraand occur the words dshpo dvjft\ the whole ^^^ Knights has 
<:ominand is equivalent to no more than *Come, 
come over here'.^ 

In the fourth passage, xaraCahstv is used in a metaphorical 
sense, and is equivalent to the Latin *incertamen ^ , 

descendere', as is now generally agreed among in the fourth pass- 
scholars. In this sense the word occurs in Her- »«^ *» «»«d "«*»- 
odotus, Xenophon and Plato. 2 It occurs, also, ^ °"*^ ^ 

in Sophocles, where the words rj'vey aiKpiyooi xariCav Trpd yd/xw\fS are 
interpreted ^certain suitors contended for her hand'. This 
meaning of the word is recognized by Suidas, who says : xai 

xaraCahsv to efV oLywva ^wpsVy ^^ivrah^^a xaraSaivsi 7:apaffaXX6/xsva^^\^ 

It may be observed, still further, that dvaCaivetv is used by 
other writers where there is no suggestion of as- 
cent. Thus, in Homer, ^dn^ dvdpw7:oo<i dvaCaivzt^ 'i'-'ot- and xaTa- 

can hardly contain any notion of ascent ; nor is '^"'''^'^ ^V^^ 
there any ascent implied in the words of Plato : 
avaCdis e^V rb <itxa(TT7jptoy,^ Herodotus uses theword in question as 
the equivalent of TzepieXOstv, *to come to', in the words : ^9 Aewvi- 
drjw dvi(^aivej Likewise xaraffatvetv is used where there is no sug- 
gestion of descent, as in Herodotus in the words : ^9 XtTd^ xari- 
6avjzfi and in Pindar in the words: drpzxh xariSa nudt^ where it 
signifies *to advance'. 

It is noticeable that in each of the three passages from Aris- 
tophanes in which occurs dva6at>stv the command 
is given to an actor just after he has entered. If the fi^^prsiages 
w^e understand that he is commanded to *come a»^ to actors who 
up', we must believe that he entered the orches- *^*J"® ^° ^" 
tra while the remaining actors were on the stage, yet there is 
nothing in the context to indicate that he entered in a manner 
other than usual. 



1 pu eeC 2 White, p. 168. 3 Trachin., 604.. 4 s. v. xardSa, 
5 C 29. 6 Gorg., 486B. 7 7, 20S. 8 1,116. 9 ly. 3, 72f. 
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In the passages, then, from Aristophanes, the verbs dva6ai>er^ 

The five pa8sagca ^"^ xaraCahstJ COnvey nO notion of aSCent and de- 
furnish no evidence scent, and, therefore, the passages contain no 
of a stage evidence either for, or against, a stage. 

A passage in the Birds is cited by both Muller and Haigh* 
as further evidence of an elevated stage : 

Birdii claimed to ^^^^' /^^•tv''"> xdro), Et, xa\ dij (iXiTZU}, ttet. likiizt yDv dLvu», 
supply evidence /;;- ^3kir.w, lUt, T.zinayt rov rnd'/r.hr^, AvCS, 175-6. 

of a stage -_., ./<.,. . ^ 

The argument from this passage m support of a 
stage is based upon the assertion that, if the Epops had been on 
the floor of the orchestra, the command im({>ov xdrcj would have 
been meaningless. We know that the scenery in this play was 
wild and unusual. Euelpides (v. 20fF) directs Pisthetairus to 
lead somewhere down the rocks, for he sees no path, and his 
companion replies that there is, in fact, no path there. We can 
easily see the two actors as they stood, on this rocky ground, 
with Pisthetairus on a rock somewhat higher than the ground 
on which his comrade was standing. In such a situation, the 
command *look down' is entirely natural, and contains no evi- 
dence of a stage. 

Another passage quoted as evidence of a stage is the fol- 
lowing : 

A passage in the , , , ^ ^ 

Lysistrata claimed "^'^ auro yaft /loi rr^^ vfJon 
to supply evidence XoiTTfh i(TZl ^^wpiuv 
of a sta^re 

TO TZfiu^ -rzoliv^ Tu (Ttiifh^ tn (TTZoodij'^ ^Z^' LySlSt.y 268-9. 

The chorus of old men are advancing toward the citadel. The 
remainder of the path they call to miwv. The scholium on Lysis- 
trata 288 is: ^o <Tf/Jio>, o\ tTTZoodi^if ^X^- (^^ 7^f*o^ TTjv dxfWTroAiu) TO trifiov 
uvofia yiofiioo Tzefn TijU dxfWTToXtv, (to fft/iou) dvT\ too 7:p6tTavT£^, to ryiftov 

was, then, the ascent leading to the acropolis. We need imag- 
ine only a ground sloping up towards the proscenium ; up this 
gentle incline these old men go. At other times during the 
course of the play, these old men pass over this same ground 
and enter the house; the chorus of women come from the house 
and re-enter it, yet in none of these movements is there any- 
thing in the context that implies ascent or descent. 2 It was 



1 Buhnenalt., p. 109; Att. Th., p. 14.4-. 2 Cf. analysis of Lysistrata, ch. III., §5. 
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quite natural for the old men to think of this part of their jour- 
ney as up-hill {(Tifioy)^ though the incline was but a gentle one. 
The end of any journey may seem up-hill, especially when it is 
performed by old men who are carrying bundles of wood, ^ and 
when it occurs in a Greek comedy. We must always, in fact, 
beware lest we take Aristophanes too literally for **no charac- 
teristic of his is better recognized than the liberty he took in 
drawing on the imagination of his audience. If the actors said 
that it was night, to them it was night, though it was in real- 
ity midday ; if they said that they were going up-hill, the spec- 
tators could be trusted to believe that the way was steep, even 
if it were on a dead level. '*2 

Danaus, in the Supplices of -^schylus, says to his daughters : 

X . - cy ^tn -» ^ ^ passage in the 

TO T.Aniov, bUp., 713'14 Supplices (^s.) 

The words Ueraooxou ijxoTzjf^ are considered as evi- ciaim«d to sappiy 
dence that Danaus was standing upon a stage. ^^ ^°*^ ^ a s age 
It is, however, quite as reasonable to understand that Danaus 
was standing upon an altar. At verse 180, when he sees a 
crowd of men approaching, fearing that harm awaits his chil- 
dren, he says to them (189): rAyov 7:/m(TiUtv rmvd" (iymAtiiv <?eo>v. 

Likewise, at verse 725 he says to his children : roivr^e /ny diuXeXv 
Otw>, It is evident, then, that there were altars near to both 
Danaus and his children (cf rw><?£ in both passages). Danaus 
speaks in both these passages exactly as one would expect him 
to speak, if father, children, and altars were all close together 
in the orchestra 

Muller^ cites also Peace 564f. as evidence that the chorus 
were below the actors. Hermes here says : 

T,|.»' ,XN- ^* , A passage in the 

(o iloffStOuv^ ws" xa/.ov TO ffTtipo^ ai)7wu ^atverai Peace claimed to 

xat Ttoxvov Xfii yopyov wnitef} /jtaCa xa\ izaxJat^rta. supply evidence 

It would seem, however, that the passage af- ^ ^^ **^ 

fords no evidence either for, or against, a stage. Muller claims, 
also,3 that the conversation between the two Athenians during 
the entrance of the chorus in the Birds indicates that the birds 
were below the Athenians ; but, as in the passage from the 



1 Of. vs. 267, 312. 2 Capps, p. 68f. 3 Bnhnenalt., p. 109. 
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Peace, there seems to be in this passage no evidence either that 
there was, or was not, a stage. 

Muller cites four passages in which he thinks that the 

chorus withdrew for a short time, and that the 

is claimed that the Only placc to which they could have withdrawn 

chorus withdrew ^^s the frout wall of the stage.^ The first pass- 

closc to the wall . ^ ^ 

of the stage agC IS : 

it ^f*"*P r«?««. onati^ doxm'isv rm'^d" fhaiTiat xaxmv 

the Chcephon 872ff ' 

ehat, Chosph.y 872-4. 

Muller, who believes that the chorus stood on an elevated plat- 
form, believes that in this instance they descended by steps to 
the floor of the orchestra, and then concealed themselves close 
by the proscenium wall. It may be observed concerning this 
passage that evidently the chorus did not at once withdraw, 
for the servant on entering commands them (877f.) to open the 
doors of the palace. Their failure to do as ordered called from 
the servant (882) the cry, *I am shouting to the deaf. Wheth- 
er the chorus then retired there is no evidence from the text to 
show, but, as they remained during the speech of the servant, 
which occupied nine verses, and then made no further mention 
of going away, we have no reason to think that thtx did go. 
They next took part with a choral ode at vs. 931ff. Their 
opening words in this ode were to bewail the calamitj^ of the 
wretched pair. This implies knowledge of the coming fate of 
, Clytemnestra, which could have been gained only by hearing 
the conversation that had just taken place between Clj'-temnes- 
tra and Orestes. They could not have spoken so confidently, 
merely trusting to impressions gained from the closing fears ex- 
pressed by the servant (882ff). The conclusion, then, that we 
may draw is that the chorus fail to carry out the desire ex- 
pressed at vs. 872-4; and remain in their position in the or- 
chestra. 



1 Buhnenalt., p. 136 and Phil. Anz., 16. 628. 
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The second passage is : 

titwxsTS ^£t'}ysTS fidpyuv (2) Passagrc from 

V ^ , . , TT rs t^f^t A the Hercules 

avO/i iTZzysifHifisvov. Here, rur., 1081-4. Parens, lOSlff. 

Amphitryon here orders the chorus of old men 
to hasten from before the house ; but there is no evidence that 
the command is obeyed. Hercules, because of whom they were 
told to flee, begins speaking at v. 1088, and continues speaking, 
though perhaps hardly yet awake, for twent}^ verses. Amphi- 
tryon then (1109) asks the chorus whether he shall tell them 
his woes, and they answer him (1110) with assurances that 
they will not desert him in his calamitous state. They do not 
take part again till they sing the words that close the play 
(1427f ); but nothing in the intervening conversation indicates 
that they are not in their usual pl^ce. If the command of Am- 
phitryon (1081ff) proves anything, it would seem to prove 
that Hercules was to enter on a level with the chorus, for, if he 
was to enter on a stage several feet higher than the chorus, his 
separation from them would be so great that it would be quite 
unreasonable to expect them to flee from him in fear. 
The third passage is : 

aix' ela <ieup' ^rt trxta^ 

iXf^ouaa ;r/?09 to TSt^^tov^ (3) Passage from 

-, , « / t^>« Ecclcsiazusae 

7:apapAii:ouffa Oaripw, 496if 

T:dXi> /xera^xsual^e (Taurijv aofn<: ffTzep ^fff^a. Ecel.y 496-9. 

Muller claims that the reixiov (497) was the wall of the proscen- 
ium, and that the chorus withdrew beneath the platform, upon 
which they commonly stood, to the proscenium wall. It is, 
however, just as satisfactory to consider that the Tstx{u> was 
the wall of the parodos. 
The fourth passage is : 

ixTZodd}^. Obiftifj yap difijpj tjj^ e(nx\ i^ip/srac. (*) Passage from 

A t_ rkrtr\ ^r\ the Achamians 

Aehar., 239-40. 239f. 

Dicaeopolis is coming from his house to celebrate 
the rural Dionysia. The chorus is marching in by the parodos, 
stating (204ff ) their desire to find Dicseopolis. Soon they see 
him, and give the command *<JeD/>«, ixTzodw/ (239f). Dicaeopolis 
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and his attendants go forth for their celebration, when sudden- 
ly the chorus crj' (281) */J<ix/£ /5«A/c iSdXXs ,Ua),s\ Concerning the 
passage, three facts are clear. (1) Dicaeopolis marches a long 
distance before he reaches the chorus, (247-280). (2) He ap- 
proaches near to the chorus. (3) The chorus are all the time 
in a position where they can watch him. The hiding-place of 
the chorus, therefore, was in the parodos ; not close to the pro- 
scenium wall.^ 

Haigh cites three instances in which the chorus did not en- 
ter the palace or tent in the background, though 
The entrance of the j^ would naturally havc done so, and he thinks 
palace prevented that thc rcasou for this failure lay in the fact 
that the entrance would have involved the diffi- 
cult ascent of a flight of steps. ^ The three instances cited are : 

«/./', (1) (fihn^ roozor/ yap £?>£x' e/7r<//.ijy, 

fiftrj^fJLT £i>eX»V(Jvr£V', £^' iVr^atrffi rj. AJBX^ 328-Q 

' I'Jxdtjrj Trafter^atTpoififforeffu/ifid^^au^. HeCubBy 104'2-3 

ntxel^ dk f3d(Tat Tai>«5c dw/idrwy effw 

Ofr^drou vt> kxXnffatrHe- Andromache y 817-18. 

In these passages, although the chorus either is invited to en- 
ter the palace or tent in the background, or deliberates doing 
so, yet it stays without. In each instance an actor at once ap- 
pears, and, therefore, the chorus is not obliged to leave the or- 
chestra. Haigh thinks that the poet contrived the appearance 
of the actor in order to relieve the chorus from the necessity of 
attempting the difficult ascent ; but we may quite as readily be- 
lieve that it was because the poet wished the action to continue 
before the eyes of the spectators, rather than within the palace 
or tent. Again, it will be noticed that in none of the passages 
in the verb of motion is there any idea of ascent. Thus, in the 
passage from the Ajax, Tecmessa uses the verb eitrip'^otiai. There 
is a clear invitation, in that verb, to the chorus to come itij but 
no invitation to come up. Had Tecmessa been standing on a 
stage high above the level of the chorus, in inviting them to 
come to a level with herself, it is hardly possible that she would 



1 Capps, p. 73. 2 A. T.. p. 153. 
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not have used some word denoting ascent. In connection with 
the passage from the Andromache, it may be observed that the 
nurse, later in the pla3', says to Hermione (876 f ): 

The important words in the two passages are: 

,3d(Tat Twyfh dtofifirtwy iffto for passage 817, 

and ^'tniff T(u> dofiojw eUu) for passage 876, and the corres- 
ponding words in the two passages are practically synony- 
mous. The former passage the nurse addresses to the chorus, 
the latter, to Hermione ; and in neither instance is the com- 
mand obeyed. It would be quite as logical to claim that Her- 
mione, in the latter instance, was kept from entering the palace 
because there was a difficult ascent for her to climb in order to 
reach it, as to claim that the chorus, in the former instance, 
was kept from entering the palace for a similar reason. 

A passage in Plato's Symposium^ has been interpreted to 
signify that Agathon mounted a stage. The ^ 
reference, in this passage, is to the Odeum, The passage 

which was built *like a theatre*. 2 Agathon is symposiam 

here said to have mounted ti^^ rou oxfn/ifryra. This 
oz//iV?ay is understood to mean a *stage', and, therefore, the infer- 
ence is drawn that the theatre had a stage. The weight of the 
passage as evidence in favor of a stage depends upon the mean- 
ing of the word oxfUSa^^ and this seems to signift^ only an eleva- 
tion in the middle of the Odeum, which resembled the thymele 
in the regular theatre. On this oVeVray, at the Proagon, the ac- 
tors mounted, who were to take part in the theatre, a few days 
subsequently. If it is true that the oxfn6a^ was but another 
name for the stage of the theatre, the question may fairly be 
asked why the word was not oftener used in this sense.^ 



1 Sympos., 194 B.: (JLvadaivo'jTiK^ i'::\ tov OApiCavra /lerd raJv UTToxptTwVj xat 
i3Aiil'avTo<: ha\>7ia x. r. X. 2 Schol. Aristoph. Vesp., 1109 : o[ d* iu ipdetw: 

^EfTTi Tor.o^ 0eaTfjii£td7J<f x, r. /. .3 Cf. Class. Rct., 1890, p. 276. 
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Haigh maintains that the stone border in the circular or- 
chestra at Epidaurus would have serioush- in- 
wotifd m>t have tcrfcred with the movements of the actors, if 
interfered with they had stood in the orchestra.^ There is no 
evidence to show that there was such a border 
in the orchestra of the Athenian theatre, but, granting that 
there was, it is difficult to see wherein it would have caused 
any serious impediment to the free action of the actors. There 
was plenty of room within thecircle for both chorus and actors. 
It is urged, also, that, if the actors had stood on a level 
with the chorus, the spectators in the lower 
distShrnL"ac. ^i^rs ^f s^ats would havc bccu linablc to see 
tors from chorus them, cxccpt as the chorus moved to and fro, 
in'thc'^o'TChestra ^^^® disclosiug the actors. This argument 
hardlj" seems to be a strong one, for we know 
that the bodies of the actors were increased in size by cothur- 
nus, padding and onkos ; and this was done probably for the 
express purpose of making them easily distinguished from the 
members of the chorus. 2 We know, also, that on the modem 
stage there is no difficultj' in distinguishing the principal from 
the subordinate actors, though there may be himdreds on the 
stage at the same time. It is true that there are no injunctions 
handed down to us such as *the chorus must not obscure the 
actors', but neither are there an^^ similar injunctions at the 
present daj'. 

Haigh states his belief that the Athenians, having deter- 
mined upon a high stage, could not make this 
lirge'cL'imer" ^tagc deep because, if they had done so, the 
spectators in the front rows could not have seen 
an actor standing at the rear of the stage.s In the existing 
ruins of the theatre of Dionysus the lowest step of the auditor- 
ium is raised a few inches above the level of the orchestra ; the 
seats in the front row are twelve and one-half inches high. The 
eye of a person sitting on one of these seats would be about 



1 A. T., p. 145. 2 Of. ch. III.. 58. 

3 Recent excavations show that the roof of the prosceninni of the theatre at 
Athens was eight feet deep; and all of this could not hare been used for a stage (cf. p. 
89f. below). The suggestion has been made that if the Athenians had wished to have 
a stage they would have made it deeper, thus allowing more room for the actors. To 
this suggestion Haigh makes the reply quoted above. Class. Rev , May, 1890, p. 279 
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two and one-half feet higher than the seat, and thus about four 
feet higher than the level of the orchestra. The thronos in the 
centre of the front row was about twenty-three metres distant 
from the proscenium wall. A person sitting in the centre 
thronos would have been able to see of a person six feet in 
height standing at the rear of a stage four metres high and four 
metres deep all except about the lower third of his body. The 
accompanying diagram makes this fact clear. 



♦ ^^--- — ^ _—- — — ' — "^ 

^ -r — ■■■ ff 

i-' ' \ 



a represents the eye of the occapant of the thronos in the center of the front row ; CD, 
the prosceninm wall ; De, the stage ; and Bg, a person six feet in height standing at 
the rear of the stage. The scale nscd is m.=9-64 in. 

§2 THE THYMELE^ 

Some of those that hold to the traditional view that assigns 
a stage to the actors, and the orchestra to the 
chorus have nevertheless seen the great difficulty 
of carrying on a conversation between chorus 
and actors thus separated; they have recognized 
the close relation that existed between actors 
and chorus, and have endeavored to meet the difficulties pre- 
sented by the stage-theory by Assuming that the chorus had 
its position on a raised platform. This platform, they have as- 
sumed was several feet higher than the level of the orchestra, 



The difficulties pre- 
sented by a high 
stage avoided by 
assuming a plat- 
form for thechoms 



1 The word thj'mele, when nsed in connection with the theatre, has four different 
meanings. From the earliest times an altar of Dionysus stood in the orchestra (cf 
Pickard, p. 85). To this altar the name *thymele' was sometimes given, as in the pass- 
age quoted below from Suidas. After the beginning of the real drama, the first actor 
stood on a table near the altar (Poll., IV., 123). To this table the title 'thymele* is 
applied in Et. Mag., p. -^SH, 30. 'Thymele' is used also for 'orchestra' (Haigh A. T., p. 
155), as in the epigram <5f Simmias Thebanus quoted below. It is used, also, for 
*8tage' in the scholium to Aristoph. Equit., 149 (quoted above p. 72f.), in the words: 
w^ t> Oufiikri iJs TO fht^at>£. That (hjf/ihj here means stage is shown by the scho- 
lium to A ves, 673: w^ h Ofjiiilr^ ydft rr//o<Tfi>-e?«v i^Tfkzv h/ooffa- speaking of 
Procne (White, p. 166). 
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biit not so high as the level of the stage. To this platform the 
name OufiiXT) has been given. Among others to advocate this 
theory are Wieseler, A. Muller, and Hermann. 

Wieseler and Hermann base their theory, in part, upon a 
The passage from passage in Suidas and Et. Mag. v. <Ty.rj.r;:i 

Suidas and Et. fTxrjVij ^(Tzt ij fiiprj Onfta zoo Osdzfftiu, TzaftfifTxrjvta ds r« 

w^* 1^"° *d 1/ £>^*^s> xa} svfVti/ r^9 /Jt^^? liofta^ yakxa xdyxeXXa' utv rd h- 
mann as evidence ro? xa\ rr^^ JJ^ifTTf^ Oopa^ tj ha fffKpiffzsftnv e^Tzto.^rxrjyrj. 'xsra 
o a p a orm ^^^ (Txr^u7j> enOh<^ xat rd TzapafTxrjvca Tj opyrjffTpa- a'i'nj di 

ifTTtu 6 Toros" <' ^x (TaviiJvDv lyiov to edatpo^^ itp' 00 Osarfn^ootriu ttl fii/xot. slra 
//era r^v opyrjffTftfr^ [imjio^ ^v roi) JtovutroUj Tsrpdywvou oixodd/iT^/ia zsyov, ki:t 
TOO tiiffou^ o xaXstTat OfjjiiXrj Tzapd Ton Oustv. /UTd tt^v OufisXr^v 3j xoviffTpa^ 
TooTitTTt 70 xaTiu zdfKpo^ Toh Osdzftou. 

Wieseler argues from this passage that the TSTpd^wvou olxodd- 

iiTfiui xs>o\> was not the altar of Dionysus, but was 

The arfftxmcnts the platform for the chorus; and, therefore, he 

drawn from -ii 1 • 1 /• 1 t t rt\t • 1 

this passa^re calls this platform the thymele. There is, how- 

ever, no reason why we should not interpret 
the words in the simplest way, and consider that the oixo*J6tLr,fia 
was the altar of Dionysus. Hermann^ believes that the ^^m^'p^ 
which is here said to come tisTd (Txr,\>7f^^ was the platform upon 
which the chorus stood, but opyrftTTpa here signifies the Xoyziov of 
the Roman theatre, and on it, as was natural, were the fii/i'^t.^ 
Muller* cites various passages as evidence that the chorus 
stood upon a raised platform. Thus he cites 

Passaf^es quoted t^ t, tit -« *-»^ > > - "■» » 

by Mailer as show- Follux lY., 123 : xai fTxr^uTf //£V. mzoxpiTtuv i6tov. r^ ok 

insr evidence npyrjfTT/ta, too yopon. h J xa\ 7j Ou/iiXr^. This paSSagC 

asserts that there was an altar of Dionysus in 
the orchestra. There is no suggestion that it was a platform 
upon which the chorus stood. Again, Muller quotes the epi- 
gram of Simmias Thebanus : 

Tov (T£ yopol^ iiiXijuv^Ta ^mpoxXia izaida l^tKfiXoo^ 
T()u Tpaytxij'^ Montrrf'i dffTipa K-xpo-'jrj 
TZoXXdxi'i h 0i>fj.i}rj(7tu xat i> ^rzTjvg/rt TS'h^Xa)^ 
^XaitTo^ X. T. X. 



1 Cf. Haigh, A. T.. p. 154. 2 Opusc, VI., 2. p. 152ff. k Cf. ch. III., §8. 
4 B. A., pp. 129 136 
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We may believe here, either with Haigh^ that OufjLiXrj is used 
with the signification ofr/ij(TTf*a^ or with Pickard^ that the only 
inference to be drawn from the passage is that the OutiiXr^ and 
the fTXTj^Tj were two important parts of the theatre. Another 
passage quoted is Corp. Inscr. Gr.: i> trxT^^ajtri Xafiuhffav Tza^mtr^^ 
dpsTTf^ * * * e7-« ^oftoiffi TToXXdxti i\f Ou/iiXai'^. All that Can 
be claimed here is that the chorus and thymele v.ere associated, 
unless we again consider that Ou/iiXrj is used with the meaning 
of opxTjffrpa, So other passages are quoted in which occurs the 
word Ou/xiXrj^ but there is in them no suggestion that it was used 
as a platform for the chorus. The remark of Hesychius, v. r^^o- 

xepw l\dwviw: (Jpd,na di iffrtv i\f tL r^9 OufiiXr^i apysrat ourto^^ signifies 

that the play begins with a choral ode. The scholium to Aris- 
tides. III., p. 536 Dind.: on stffTjsi h rj opyrjfTrpa ^ ifrrt fJo/xiXrj states 
that the thymele was in the orchestra. Vitruvius, v. 7, 2, saj^s: 
actores in scaena peragunt, reliqui autem artifices suas per or- 
chestram praestant actiones itaque ex eo scsenici et thymelici 
graece separatim nominantur. Here it is stated that the cho- 
rus, inasmuch as it took part in the orchestra, received a name 
from the thymele, which was placed there. In the Hyporchema 
of Pratinas in Athen., XIV., p. 617 C, are the words: -fV o Oopu- 

^y?; ri rdds rd yupzi}t$.aTa\ tjV ^6pt^ sfioXsv iiu AiovofTtdda TztfXuTtdraj^a Oufii- 

/av; Here the r^V ^'>^pi^ is of the musicians who desired to lead 
rather than accompaiiy the chorus, and the T^uXorATafa ftoiUXav 
refers to the thymele which was made to resound to the stamp- 
ing of the feet of the musicians. The passage from Isidor Origg., 
XVIII., 47: thymelici erant musici scaenici, qui in organis et 
lyris et citharis praecinebant, et dicti thymelici, quod olim in 
orchestra stantes cantabant super pulpitum, quod thymele vo- 
cabatur, states simply that the musicians sang in the orches- 
tra standing *super pulpitum, quod thymele vocabatur', that 
they stood on some part of the thymele, and hence received a 
name from the thymele, i. e., were called thyitielici. 



1 A. T.. p. 155. 2 p. 74.f. 
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P>om all the passages, then, that are quoted as evidence of 
a platform for the chorus, it seems that not one 

None of the pass- t t t t « •11 • /• 

ages supply should DC coustrucd to imply the existence of 

evidence of a such a platform. Thcrc is no passage in any 

ancient writer that either states directly or 
implies, that the chorus stood upon a platform. It may be 
assumed that, if such a platform had existed, it would have 
been distinctly mentioned. 

Positive evidence ^^^ cvidcnce produccd thus far has been neg- 

against a platform ativc, but there is positivc evidence that the 
for the chorus. chorus did uot staud on a raised platform.i 

1. An important feature at the City Dionysia were the con- 
tests between the dithyrambic choruses. The drama had its 

chorus of twelve, or fifteen, or twenty-four 

(1) It would have , , ^. , , . / - ^ r- 

interfered with mcmbcrs ," the dith3^rambic chorus consisted of 
the dithyrambic flftY members w^ho stood in a circular posi- 

contests. , " 1 r 1-1 

tion. In order that the platform be large 
enough to accommodate this circular chorus of fifty, it would 
have been necessary that it cover the greater part of the orches- 
tra; or, if only the dramatic chorus had occupied the platform, 
it would still have been large enough to seriously interfere with 
the free movements of the dithyrambic chorus while standing 
on the floor of the orchestra. Neither of these arrangements 
seems probable. 

2. If such a platform had existed , there would 
p^itfornw^marn * ®*^'' rcuiaiu marks showing connection between 

it and the proscenium. No such marks remain. 

3. On the floor of the orchestra of the theatre at Epidaurus 

a laree circle was marked out. The inference is 

(3) The circle on , *^ , , ^ -1 .^1 . , . . , ^w 

the floor of the that the chorus danced within this circle. No 
orchestra g^^h circlc has bccu discovered at Athens, vet it 

at Epidaurus. . i-i'-i"-! 

may be conjectured that such a circle existed there. 

4. The columns of the proscenia of the theatres at Epi- 

daurus, Oropos, Eretria, and Athens were high- 
omamented H' Ornamented . If in front of them there had been 

columns of the platforms, the artistic effect of the ornamented 

proscenium. ■.-•<•• t i-r-s 

columns would have been greath^ marred. F ur- 



1 Cf. Hai^h A. T., p. loGsq., and Pickard. p. 7Gsq. 
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thermore, in the center of each of these proscenia was a door 
leading into the orchestra. ^ Such a door would have been 
practically useless, had there been a platform in front of it. 

5. At the close of all the plays of Aristophanes, except 
the Thesraophorizeusae and the Knights, as well as at the close 
of many of the plays of the tragedians, the 

, , ^ , , . . , , (5) The exit of the 

chorus left the theatre m company with the chorus at the 

actors. There is nothing in the context of these ^^°"* °^ 

plays implying that the chorus made a descent. 
In the Wasps, the chorus leave the theatre dancing, a manner 
of exit that would have been impossible, if the chorus had 
been standing on an elevated platform. In the Clouds, the 
chorus close the play with the words, ** Lead the way out ; for 
we have acted sufficiently as chorus to-day.'' We can easily 
believe that this order was executed, and that Socrates, Phidip- 
pides, Strepsiades, and Chaerephon went out by the parodos, 
followed by the chorus. If the chorus had been on an elevated 
platfoi*m, and the actors on a stage still higher, in order that 
the command be executed, it would have been necessary for the 
chorus to wait for the four actors to file down the steps from 
stage to platform, and then for all to descend the steps to 
the orchestra, and make their exit by the parodos. That such 
was the case seems improbable. 

6. A weighty objection to the belief in the existence of 
a platform is that it would have seriously interfered with 
the view that the occupants of the thronoi in the 

front row would have had of both actors and ^^thJoccuprntl 
choreutaj. If the choreutae had stood at the ofthe front thronoi 
front of a platform that was two and one-half ""fn'^tlrfere^wuS 
metres in height, and extended twelve metres 
from the proscenium, 2 the occupant ofthe center thronos in the 
front row would have been unable to see any part of an actor 
standing on the stage. (Cf. diagram on p. 81). The line yx 
represents the choreutes standing at the front ofthe platform, 



1 Cf. ch. III.. §4. 

2 The height of the platform is nssnmed to have been two and one-half metres. 
As the object ofthe platform was to bring chorus and actors near enough to each other 
to make conversation easy, and as the stage at Athens was four metres high, in order 
to accomplish the end desired, the platform must have been at least two and one-half 
metres high. It is assumed ta have extended twelve metres from the proscenium. 
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and a the eye of the priest in the center thronos of the front 
row. If wesupposethechoreutes tohavestood, not at the front 
of the platform, but half way back, and the actor to have 
stood at the front of the stage, hardly more than one-half of the 
choreutes would have been seen by the priest, and of the actor 
the priest would have seen not more than the head. Ts repre- 
sents a choreutes, Ld an actor standing thus. The view of the 
occupants of the thronoi at the ends of the front row would 
have depended upon the nearness of the platform to their 
thronoi. Their view would probably have been no better than 
that of the occupant of the center thronos ; and the only way 
in which their view could have been made more favorable would 
have been to have the platform slope toward the sides, from 
the center line (xo). But even this would not have proved 
entirely satisfactory, for, in this case, a priest in the end thronos 
would not have had a favorable view of a choreutes on the side 
of the platform sloping away from hiiti. Likewise, the view of 
the priest in the center thronos would have been aided by hav- 
ing the platform slope toward him also. Thus, to afford the 
priests who occupied the thronoi in the front row a view 
of both actors and choreutae,it would have been necessary that 
the platform slope from the proscenium toward the front, and 
from a center line toward the sides. It would not have been 
easy for the chorus to dance upon such a platform. 

In the ruins of the extant cavea at Athens, the thronoi 
in the front row, sixty-seven in number, are seen to have 

been occupied by men of the highest dignitj'. 
«i^c%^^^throno[ Inscriptions on fifty-four of these seats show 

that they were occupied by priests, or ministers 
connected with religion. In the center thronos sat the priest 
of Dionysus Eleuthereus. Other seats in the front of the 
theatre were occupied by other dignitaries ; and the seats in the 
rest of the theatre were occupied by ordinary citizens. i It 
seems highly improbable that the arrangement of the theatre 
was such that the ordinary citizen had a better view of cho- 
reutae and actors than the priest of Dion^^sus had. 



1 Haif^h A. T., p. SOSsq. This arrangrement existed in the time of Hadrian; but 
there can be little doubt that a similar arrangement existed in the fifth century B. C. 
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7. In the theatre at Eretria, which belongs to the fourth 
•century B. C, there has been discovered a flight ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^ 
of steps leading from the centre of the orchestra Eretria and 

to an underground passage, which leads to a elsewhere 

position back of the proscenium, and, at this point, is a flight 
of steps similar to the flight leading down from the center of 
the orchestra.^ **The work of the walls of this tunnel is excel- 
lent; it is older than the stone *stage'-front — which corresponds 
to the similar structures at Epidaurus, Oropos, and Athens*'. 2 
It is quite impossible to imagine more than one use for this 
passage. Pollux^ tells us of 'Charon's Steps'. We have in this 
flight of steps leading down from the center of the orchestra the 
Charon's Steps of Pollux. A similar passage has been found at 
Magnesia, and at Tralles. At Sicyon,* the passage served as a 
drain. No such passage has been found at Athens, but it is 
probable that such a passage existed there. A platform for 
the chorus would have destroyed the use of such a passage. 

Finally, if we are to believe that there was a platform for 
the chorus, we must assume that the Greeks first 
constructed an orchestra for the chorus, and then Joiid imve^btfn 
a stage twelve feet high for the actors ; but, find- preferred to a high 
ing that the distance between the two levels was a'^piatfonn 

too great to suit the necessities of the drama, 
that they next built a platform for the chorus, which brought 
actors and choreutae nearer to each other. It seems incredible 
that the Greeks, had they made the mistake of constructing a 
stage too high, would have gone on doing so year after year, 
when the simple device of lowering the stage would have ac- 
complished all that was aimed at by a high stage and a plat- 
form. 



1 Cf. Reprints Araer.Joamal Arch., VII., No. 3. 2 Pickard, p. 80. 
3 IV., 132. 4 Cf. Amcr. Journal Arch., vol. V., fig. 9. 
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§3 THE STEPS ; THE DISTEGIA 

It is generally admitted that there were instances where the 
chorus, or its leader, came into personal contact 

If there was pass- . i . tt • i <■ i • i ^ 

iog between orches- With the actors. Haigh^ admits such pcrsonal 
tra and stage, contact in the Helena, where the leader of the 

steps were needed i • -i /*« ■• i i 

chorus detained T heoclymenus, who was about 
to enter the palace and kill his sister,^ or in the CEdipus Colo- 
neus, where the chorus restrained Creon from carrying off An- 
tigone,3 or in the Knights, where the coryphaeus handed to the 
sausage-seller an oil flask and some garlic* Haigh admits, 
also, that in the Prometheus the chorus entered by the stage, 
that in the Eumenides, at the opening of the play, the chorus 
of Erin\'es were on the stage, and that in the Supplices (Eurip.) 
the chorus of matrons appeared in the opening scene, kneeling 
at the feet of .^thra. It is evident that, if in these instances 
there was passing between orchestra and stage, this must have 
been accomplished by means of steps connecting the two levels. 
The authorit\'^ for the existence of such steps is Pollux. ^ 

Concerning these steps, it may be observed that no traces of 

any such steps have been discovered by modem archaeologists.^ 

If, as Haigh claims, ^ these steps in the fifth cen- 

!!;l'rtem«'ln'"'*' turv B. C. wcrc made of wood, and, therefore, 

steps remain. " » » » 

have been destro\^ed,the question remains, wh\', 
after the stone proscenium was -constructed, the steps were not 
made of stone. Traces of them would then still remain. 

Again, if there had been steps connecting stage and orches- 
tra, they would have extended a considerable distance into the 
orchestra,^ presenting not a pleasing appearance, and, also, 

probably interfering with the free action of the 
steps would have chorus. Thcsc stcps could ttot havc been placed 

hindered free action , r ^ r r t • 

of the chorus. against the center oi the front of the proscenium 

and parallel to it, for, in that case, they would 



1 A. T., p. 152. 2 Helena. 1621flr. 3 a-:d. Col., 856f. 4 Khights, 4.90ff. 

5 IV., 127: cj*Tt/»V//>rcv,' 'J^ xard Z7j> o/t^7J<TTfta>^ £:rr rijv <rx7y>7yV ora zAf/ttf- 
xojy d>a^ai>or)ffi, Tt]^ ok xAt/iaxni^ n't ^5m»V//»;£, x/.ifiaxrijfts^ xaXnn^Tfii. 

6 Cf. Class. Rev., 1890, p 275. 7 Class. Rev., Mav, 1S90, p. 280. 
8 Cf. Pickard, Amer. Journal Phil., April, 1893, p. 81 f? 
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have seriousl^'^ interfered with the use of the door in the center 
of the proscenium. 1 

The existence of these steps is defended by the vases found in 
Magna Graecia.^ On these vases are representations of scenes 
from comedy, and from the center of the stages flights of steps 
lead down; but Dorpfeld has shown^ that these vases date 
no further back than the third centur3' B. C, 
and that no such vases have been found', except '^jJ^J^^Tor^cil' 
in lower Italy. No vase painters of Athens had 
set the example of painting such scenes, and this is no reason, if 
they had, why the painters ot Southern Italy should have gone 
back more than a century for the scenes of their pictures. No 
chorus is ever found in these lower Itah' paintings. These 
vases, then, seem to have no bearing upon the present question. 

Recent excavations show that the depth of the stage at 
Athens was about eight feet.* The 'V.frrtyia was a ledge, or plat- 
form, on which might appear several persons. 

T^ u. J • 1 xu r r I. r. The depth of the 

It represented, m general, the roof of a house.^ fhrrrs^ia. 

How deep this distegia was we have not been 
told by ancient authorities, but must let the plays indicate. 
The watchman, at the opening of the Agamemnon, represents 
that he has spent a year on the distegia. We would naturally 
conclude that the distegia in this instance was of considerable 
area. Toward the close of the Clouds, Strepsiades climbs to 
the roof of the phrontisterion. He says (1495f.) that he 
is chopping logic with the beams of the house, and (1503) that 
he is walking on air. Presumably he is not free from violent 
motions when he thus speaks. In both these instances, then, 
we must infer that the distegia was large enough to allow^ con- 
siderable freedom of action.® It seems hardly possible that this 
freedom could have been obtained on a distegia less than three 
feet deep. The stage-scenery was as far front of the back wall 
as the distegia was deep. Allowing, then, three feet for the 
distegia, and what one may wish for the scenery, there remains 
less than five feet for the depth of the stage. Those that believe 



1 Cf. p. 93 below. 2 Haigb, Clans. Rev., 1890. p. 280. 

3 Class. Rev., 1890, p. 275. 4 Cf. Plckard. p. 80f. 5 Pollux, IV., 129. 
6 Cf also Orestes, ISTStT.; Wasps, 143ff ^ Peace, 223fr. In the last instance the 
choras appears on the distegia. 
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that the stage was used for the actors must believe that on thi& 
stage, less than five feet deep, appeared at the same time several 
actors, many attendants, even horses and chariots. 

The construction of the auditorium of the theatre of Diony- 

sus was such that while all the spectators had an excellent view 

of the orchestra, many of them had only a poor 

Many wooid have yicw of the stagc. Thus, a person sitting 

had a poor view ,, , .■•. .-ii ., -i ^w^ ^ ^ i 

of the actors. near the place mdicated by the letter F (cf. plan 

p. 91) would have been able to see but little 
that was taking place on the stage, if anything at all. The 
plans of the theatres at Epidaurus, Eretria, and Megalopolis, 
show a method of construction similar to that of the theatre at 
Athens. These three theatres belong to the fourth century 
B. C. It cannot be contended that they were constructed 
to suit plays in which the chorus was the predominant feature, 
for, in the fourth century, the importance of the chorus was 
greatly diminished. If we believe, then, that the actors stood 
on the stage, we shall be compelled to believe, also, that 
the Greeks built theatres that gave to many of the spectators a 
very poor view of the actors. 

H ARCH^OLOGICAL INVESTIGATIONS 

In deciding the question whether the actors stood on the 
stage, or in the orchestra, we must draw our evidence from 

three sources — ancient writers, the existing ruins, 
If'i^forraTon. ^^^ P'^^^ themsclvcs. Of thesc sources, the last 

outweighs in value the other two.^ Before 
examining the plays of the dramatists, it remains to see what 
evidence is afforded by the investigations of the ruins on 
the site of the theatre of Dionysus. 2 



1 Dorpfeld himself in his recension of Hai^h's Att. Th.. Berl. Phil. Woch., 1890, 
468, recoiirnizes the fact that the plays are oor best source of information. 

2 The results of Dorpfeld's investigations are ^fi-ven by Pickard, Amer. Journal 
Phil., April, 1893; and by Miss Harrison, Class. Rev., 1890, pp. 2748q. 
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The oldest of the existing ruins are the remains of an 
orchestra, HKM (cf. plan ) . There are remains, also, of a cavea^ 




of stage-buildings, and of a second orchestra. 
That the first-mentioned orchestra has no con- '^'^^ aodent 

nection with the cavea is seen, at a glance, from ' ruins 

the relative positions of the two. That there is 
no connection between this orchestra and the stage-buildings is 
evident from the fact that the stage-buildings cross the orches- 
tra. The construction of the supporting walls of this ancient 
orchestra belongs to some period not later than the fifth century 
B. C, as is clear from the fact that they are btiilt of irregularly 
shaped pieces of Acropolis limestone, a material for building 
that was not used later than the fifth century. These support- 
ing walls are made necessary because the level of the earth 
is about six feet lower on the southern side than on the other 
sides of the orchestra. We know that there were no stage- 
buildings in connection with this orchestra, because the walls 
on their outer surface are finely dressed on all sides. If on one 
side there had been stage-buildings tangent to the walls, on 
that side it would have been unnecessary to have the walls so 
finely dressed . These walls present just the appearance that we 
should expect to find, if the audience was seated on all sides of 
the orchestra. The inference is strong that it was on this 
orchestra that the plays of the four dramatists were produced, 
and, with the picture of this orchestra before us, we can easily 
see how, in the final catastrophe of the Prometheus, the Titan 
and his sympathizing chorus were made to disappear from the 
sight of the spectators. 
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The walls of the oldest stage-buildings, and of the cavea, 
belong to the same period of construction. 
hiCT^thf cavea *' Whercver these walls were not exposed to view 
beioogr to the as in the inner supporting walls of the cavea * 

'rst™c1ro1,°' * * and in the lower foundations of the stage- 
buildings, they are constructed of blocks of brec- 
cia of the same size, shape and method of working throughout. 
If exposed to view, as in the outer cavea wall and in the upper 
courses [of the stage-buildings], Peiraieus limestone was used. 
When any portion of the superstructure remains, the Peiraieus 
limestone is covered by Hymettos marble. ''i It is evident, 
then, that the stage-buildings and cavea belong to the same 
period of construction. That this period is the fourth century 
B. C. is shown by three facts: (1) No ruins in Atftens con- 
structed as these are belong to a period prior to the fourth cen- 
tury. (2) At the point A in the supportiug-wall of the cavea 
are found the letters ii and «, the former of which is of the shape 
in use after the time of Eucleides. (3) At the point B in the 
supporting wall is an inscription, 2 the date of which is uncer- 
tain, but which certainly falls somewhere within the period 
450-400 B. C. That the inscription could not have been made 
after the stone which bears the inscription was put in its pres- 
ent position is clear from the fact that above it are two layers 
of stone. It is only reasonable to believe that the stone re- 
mained in its former position some length of time, before it was 
removed to the cavea wall. The longer we may believe it to 
have remained in its former position, the later do we bring the 
construction of the cavea walls. Dorpfeld points, ftirther, to 
the fact that the fourth centur3'' was the great theatre-building 
time in Greece, and to the improbability' that so important a 
structure as the theatre of Dionysus, had it been built in the 
fifth century, could have escaped mention by classic writers. ^ 



1 Pickard, p. 71. 2 Published in CIA, I., 499. 

3 Haigh (A. T., p. 123f.) opposes these views of Dorpfeld, -and, relying^ on the tra- 
dition recorded by Snidas (t. ~^>aT!'y«9), that after the collapse of the wooden benches 
in 499 B. C. when Pratinas, ^schylus and Chcerilus were exhibiting, a stone theatre 
was built, believes that we are probably justified in assuming: that the stone theatre 
was begun early in the fifth century. 
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The proscenium connected with these stage-buildings be- 
longs to a period still later. The stylobate upon 
which rested the supporting columns of the pro- J^^ rl^'nTtiTa" 
scenium consisted of Hymettos marble resting the stage-buiidingii. 
directly upon a foundation made mostly of 
breccia. This was a method of construction not in use till 
after the time of Lycurgus. During, and before, his time, be- 
tween the marble and the breccia would have been a layer of 
Peiraieus limestone. The columns ot the proscenium with the 
epistyle were about twelve feet high, corresponding, thus, with 
the similar parts of the theatre at Epidaurus. The upper sur- 
face of the stylobate is on a level with the surface of the orches- 
tra that is directly in front of the proscenium. 

The columns of the proscenium, which rested upon the 
stylobate, were full columns, .50 m. in diameter. 
In the center of the proscenium were three doors, '^^^ columns of the 
the center door being in the center of the pro- the dooni 

scenium. The width of this door was 1.6 m.; 
that of the other two a little less. That these were, in truth, 
doors is proved by the fact that the inter-columnar spaces are 
greater where the doors were than elsewhere, and by the exist- 
ence in the stylobate of traces of door-posts. Between the cen- 
ter door and those on the sides of it, there was in each instance 
but a single column. When the stylobate was constructed, the 
fronts of the paraskenia were cut off, so that they ended with 
the stylobate. 

Modem archaeological investigations, thus, show us acavea, 
an orchestra, and stage-buildings, all belonging 
to a period later than the time of the great ^° ^*«^ ^y^ 

dramatists. They show us, also, the ancient or- in cariy times 

chestra with which no stage-buildings were 
connected ; and this latter fact is strong indication that there 
was no fixed type of stage-buildings in those days, and that 
these varied as the individual plays demanded. 
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§5 EVIDENCE AGAINST A STAGE FROM THE EXTANT PLAYS^ 

^scHYLus— St/pp7/ces 
As Danaus comes as an escort to his children, the assumption 

is fair that he makes his entrance with them. 
suppiice« (^8.) and stays with them in the orchestra. If he had 

entered between the opening of the play and the 
time when he begins speaking, it is probable that some an- 
nouncement of his arrival would have been made. At verses 
180ff., he mentions the approach of a messenger of an army, a 
spear-brandishing crowd with horses and curved chariots. He 
thinks that these ma3^ be coming 'rtfw^ i^ims^' (184). The use of 
this last word indicates that he was close to his children. At 
verse 189, Danaus commands his children: r.fkyuj r.fwfriUt'^ rd^fV 
fiywviutj Oewv. The word T(byde indicates that the altar was near 
to the speaker. The command is repeated (191): w^rdxitfra ftdrs, 
and the chorus in reply state their desire to be near their father, 
in the words: OiXoi/i av ijdrj (rtn 7:iXa^ Opwjoo*^ h/svj (208). They 
again flee to this altar, at the arrival of the herald (836). In 
none of these instances in which the chorus approached the altar 
is there reason to believe that they ascended a flight. of steps. 
The altar, then, which was near to both father and children, 
was in the orchestra. The herald (836) orders the children to 
go to the ship; he orders them (852) to leave the altars; he 
threatens to drag them (883); he repeats this threat: FACeo hn/ 
N/xtf? dTton-ndaa^ zM/iijs^ (909). The king tells the herald (940f;) that 
he may lead away the willing maidens. It is evident, then, that 
the herald, also, was near to the children and the altar. He, 
also, was in the orchestra. The king (954f ) bids the children 
go to the city. They ask (968fl^.) that before they go their 
father be sent to them. He arrives at v. 980, and then leads 
the way to the city, ibllowed by his children. It can hardly be 



1 Many of the arj^timents adTanced in the following pag^es have been produced by 
White, in "the 'Stage' in Aristophanes", Harv. Studies in Class. Phil.. 1891 ; bjCapps, 
in *The Greek Stage'. Trans. Amer. Phil. Ass.. 1891 : and by Pickara, in 'The Relative 
Positions of Actors and Choms in the Greek Theatre', Amer. Jonr. PhR., Jnly, Oct., 
1898. The conclusions reached in the following pages have, however, been arrived at 
by an independent stndy of the plays, and before reading the articles above mentioned. 
In all cases, where suggestions have been received from those writers, credit has been 
given to them. 
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believed that in this procession the father marched out by the 
stage, the children by the parodos. 

No scenery was needed for this play. All that was required 
was an orchestra in which were many altars (Cf. 465), and in 
which actors and chorus took part. 

Persad 

At her second entrance (598), A tossa announces that she 
comes without her chariot: avto r 6xr^/mrwv (607). 
Because she thus specifies, we may infer that at Persac 

her first entrance (159) she came in her chariot. 
It may be safel3'' assumed that in the instances where actors ar- 
rived on chariots they entered by the parodos into the orches- 
tra. We have seen that the depth of the stage at Athens was 
eight feet, or, allowing for distegia and scenery, a trifle less than 
five feet.^ There was not room for a chariot on a stage such as 
that. Though Xerxes arrived in sorry garb (907), it was 
probable that he was accompanied by attendants, and that he 
entered on a chariot. He, therefore, as well as Atossa, entered 
into the orchestra ; and it is evident that Atossa expected her 
son to come to this place, for, before she left to prepare the liba- 
tion in honor of her husband, she urged the chorus (529) to es- 
cort her son to the palace, if he should come in her absence. Evi- 
dently, the chorus could not act as an escort to Xerxes, if he 
was to enter upon a stage, while they were in the orchestra. 

At verse 598, Atossa returns with the offerings in honor of 
her husband. The chorus participate with her in offering the 
libation (623ff.)2 The tomb of Darius, therefore, was near to 
both Atossa and the chorus, a fact that is further shown by the 

words of the ghost (684): hoafrwv fT axotztv zr^v i/iij> rd^ou TtiXai^^ 

and (686): 'V^^s" 'Je Oftr^jsiT iyyois inT(brt<i rdtpou. The presence of 
Darius in the orchestra is shown by the dread of the chorus to 
speak in his presence. They say (694f.): ffiSofiat /ih irpotrtdiff^^aij \ 
ffiSofiat if (hzia ki^at. Darius, after conversing with the chorus for 
twenty-two verses (681-702), turns to Atossa and bids her 
speak (703ff.) The conversation then is between Darius and 
Atossa, and extends to v. 784, when he again addresses the cho- 



1 Page 89 above. 2 Cf. Pickard, p. 202. 
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rus: ^/i<'« cwvijAfzss^ (784). This turning, first to one, then to the 
other, plainly indicates that all were together. 

The chorus (671ff.) call Darius from the lower world. He 
appears at verse 681, and at once addresses the chorus, though 
Atossa is present. The underground passage with a flight of 
steps leading from it to the center of the orchestra in the theatre 
at Eretria has been described. ^ No such passage has been dis- 
covered at Athens, but the inference is strong that such a pass- 
age existed there, and that by means of it the ghost of Darius 
entered in the present instance, for, if the entrance had been to 
the stage upon which Atossa was standing, the first words of 
the ghost would naturally have been addressed to her, not to 
the chorus. Atossa, in the text, is not recognized by the ghost 
till V. 703. 

At verse 1038, Xerxes says to the chorus : T/>oy d6/xou^ d' fi^t, 
and he repeats the command at v. 1068 : ^9 dofwo^ xte. The play 
closes with the words of the chorus (1076): i:ifi(f><o rot <re doff^^poot^ 
y««t9, with which words Xerxes and the chorus leave the theatre 
together. 

No scenery was needed for this play. The do/xoy evidently 
was not in the background. When Atossa enters at v. 598, 
presumably she came from her house, and this was so faraway 
that she might have come on her chariot ; else she would not 
have specified that she had come without it. At the close of 
the play, when the chorus was ordered to lead to the ^«/x«9, the 
command was evidently not to lead to a doiw^ in the back- 
ground. This play required only an orchestra upon which both 
actors and chorus stood. 



1 Cf. p. 87 abOYC. 
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Seven Against Thebes 
The play opens with the words h'd(ifwu r.okirat. That Eteoclcs 
is here addressing many of the citizens is evident 
from his words: ..,,,. auaintt tIX" 

f;/jtd9 dk ^pij uuVj xai tov ikktinoyr ert 

TTo/et T apTfYttv X, r, X, (10, 11, 14). 
and dXX^ ey t' indXSet^ xai izbXa^ Trupywfidrwv 
opfidfft^e TravTCf, iTootrf^t tfhv nayTsu^ta 
TrXj^poure Owpaxeia x, t. X. (30-33). 

The question may fairly be asked whether all these persons 
would not have more than filled the stage. 

In several places the choreutae are represented as clinging to 
the altars. At v. 96f, they say: dx/mUi ?periwv \ Ix^irHai] at v. 
21 If.: dXX^ im dat/i6>u}> Ttpodpo/w^ r^Xi^ov dp- | ;jf'i?a, and at v. 258 Ete- 
ocles says to them: TraXtxrTo/xei^ ao OvffdMiod dyaXfidruiv] These al- 
tars were, of course, in the orchestra. But Eteocles also prays 
to the tutelary deities (69fr.); he must have been near to the al- 
tars at that time, and, therefore, he was in the orchestra.^ 

At the close of the play, the chorus in two divisions leave 
the theatre, one division as an escort to the body of Polynices, 
the other as an escort to that of Eteocles, cf 1068ff. It is rea- 
sonable to believe that Antigone and Ismene accompanied the 
bodies of their brothers (cf. the conversation between Antigone 
and the herald, vs. 1026-53); and to do this it was necessary 
that they make their exit from the orchestra. 

The scenery of this play is simple, yet more extensive than 
that of either of the two preceding plays. There were present 
many altars, as already noted, and there was represented also 
the acropolis of Thebes, ravcJ' l^ dxpur.oXi^^ \ n'/uov itJo^, txo/m> (240f.). 

Prometheus Vinctus 
This is the first of the plays of '^schylus to require much 
scenery; and it requires more than any stage 
could accommodate. The scene represents a ^"^^^vlnct^* 

tract of land, tniw^ (2); a wilderness, aCpozn^ iprj- 
/jLta> (2); a cheerless rock, dTspTzi; Trirpav (31); crags, Tzirpa^i (56). 



1 Cf. Pickard, p, 203f. 
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To these crags Promethetis was fasteaed by mighty- force, irxf^a- 

T£l (rHvec (55). 

The chorus at v. 128 enters on its winged chariot, and re- 
mains in it till, at the request of Prometheus (272), it statesits 
intention of alighting upon the ox/nnifTtTr; yhwA (282). It is evi- 
dent that during the time of speaking these verses (128-282) 
the chariot, with the choreutae within it, was not suspended in 
the air. They state in v. 130 that they have come rov^Js -ayuv\ 
Prometheus asks them to gaze upon hisfetters(141ff.); and this 
the> do (144ff.). If the car containing the chorus was not in 
the orchestra, it was resting upon the stage ; j^et the rock upon 
which Prometheus was bound must have occupied so much of 
the stage that there would not have remained sufficient room 
for this winged chariot. 

At V. 282, the chorus say that they will alight upon the 
jagged ground. Haigh^ here understands that at this point 
the chorus descend to the orchestra. The words of the verse 
are: 6xpwi*T(Trj -/^'hrA rrjth TzsXat. There is nothing in these words to 
imply that the chorus descended from stage to orchestra ; nor 
has anything been said in the text implying that the orchestra 
was dxpcosii — 1. e., granting that the action took place on the 
stage. It was the latter that was oxf)totis\ If, then, up to this 
point the chorcutae have been on the stage, the verse means that 
the choreutae alight from their car upon the rocky surface of the 
stage. Before the intention of the chorus to alight is more than 
spoken, Oceanus enters (284) on winged steed; and thus a 
horse and rider are to be added to the numbers present on the 
already overcrowded stage. 

At vs. 1058ff., Hermes warns the Oceanidae to withdraw 
from the spot, lest the thunder smite them. This they refuse to 
do, and, after protestations of sympathy for the sufferer, final- 
ly meet their doom together with him . On the assumption that 
Prometheus was on a stage, and the chorus in the orchestra, 
there is difficulty in understanding how both actor and chorus 
were made to disappear ; but, if we believe that the position of 
both the Titan and his sympathizing chorus was the floor of 

1 A. T., p. 152f. 
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that ancient orchestra, the southern side of which was several 
feet higher than the ground, ^ there is less difficulty in under- 
standing how actor and chorus were caused to disappear. 

Agamemnon 

In the background was the palace of the Atreidae, ^riyrf^ 
\iTftsiddfu (3). In the speech that opens the play, 
the watchman states that on the roof of this Agamemnon 

palace he has kept watch for a year. The roof 
of the proscenium would have afforded a more suitable place 
upon which to keep so long a watch, than would a distegia of 
three feet in depth. 

The herald, v. 524, cautions the chorus to warmly welcome 
Agamemnon on his arrival : sw >tv aff7:dfraafis; and in verse 601 
Clytemnestra states it as her intention to welcome back her 
husband : (nzvinui TraMv ftM/M'yTa di^atrUat. As he is, thus, to be wel- 
comed by both actor and chorus, we may expect him to come 
to a place common to both actor and chorus. He arrives (782) 
in his chariot, and we need not doubt that he entered the or- 
chestra. The chorus in saluting the kingstates its desirenotto 
fall short in showing him affection, z«7>()v •/dfHTu<^- (787). This 
affection would have seemed rather a cold one, if the king had 
been high above the chorus, on a stage. 

At verse 906, the queen invites Agamemnon to alight, and 
(908f.) calls upon her attendants to spread tapestry for him to 
tread upon. If this action took place upon the stage, there 
were upon the stage a chariot, the attendants of Clytemnestra, 
the attendants of the king, for, though no such persons are 
mentioned, a king would not have come unattended, besides the 
queen herself, and space upon which to spread the tapestry. 

At the cry of Agamemnon, after he has received his death- 
blow, the chorus exclaims (1350): c//f#} rJ' otto*^ rd/ifTrd y i/A7:e<T£]> 

^oxs't. Such a sentiment as this would not have been expressed 
if there had been a difficult ascent to climb in order to reach the 
palace; nor, in this case, would the verb used have been tfLTrsasiu, 
Some verb expressing ascent would have been used. 

When Clytemnestra re-appears, she points out tothechorus 



1 Of. p. 91 above. 
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the body of the slain king, with the words : out6<^ tfrro "Ayafiifxvwu, 
tfLo^i I ::6(Ti^, vsxfw^ t)s (1404f.). We can easily believe that at this 
time the chorus surrounded the dead body, (cf. their lamenta- 
tions 1489ff. and 1513ff.). Likewise, while the chorus and Cas- 
sandra are carrying on the long conversation (1053-1330), we 
naturally think of the chorus as gathered around the captive. 
Cf. their pity expressed, oUrtftw <ts, 1321. 

The scene in which occur the threats of ^gistheus and the 
chorus would have lost all force if ^gistheus had been raised 
on a stage above the chorus. The chorus says (1651): eladi], 
^iifoi^ r.piixoin(rjT.a<:Ti^snTf}S7:iUrai^ to which -^gistheus replies (1652): 

Choephori 
To the palace in the background there are numerous refer- 
ences: do/JLWv (22), -/>A«9 (561), Oupa^ (652) y dofxwv 

chcephori (712), fVifiofi (885). At the opening of the play, 

Orestes is sitting at the tomb of his father, rO/x- 
fioo (4). At V. 22 the chorus enter announcing that they have 
come as an escort to the libation. They went, therefore, to the 
tomb. Orestes, then, at the opening of the play was in the or- 
chestra. Since Electra entered with the chorus, she also went 
to the tomb in the orchestra. At v. 149, Electra pours the liba- 
tion, and the chorus participate by chanting as the offering is 
made, doubtless surrounding the tomb as they do ^o.^ 

After the murder of -^gistheus, Orestes displays the robe in 
which ^gistheus was captured, and says to thechorus [983f.]: 

ixTStvar aoro xat xoxXw 7:apaffTa(fd> | ffriyatrrpov avdp6<i di^aad^ ^ and "with 

these words we may understand that he handed the robe to the 
chorus. 

Eumenides 
The chorus (140ff.) rush from the temple of Apollo in search 
of Orestes. At v. 179, Apollo says to the cho- 

Bumenides rus : s^w, xeXsnw^ rdtude dutfmrtjv rd^o^ | ^wpsiT . We 

may, therefore, infer that they lingered near the 
temple. 



1 Cf. C&pps, p. 45. The fact that Blectra and the choms were toucher during this 
libation conTincea Hermann that the tomb was on the margin of the stage. De re. 
seen, in ^Bsch. Orest., p. 9: "Non est dubitandnm quin sepulcmm Agamemnonis in 
margine proscenii sit." 
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At VS. 244fr., the chorus of Furies are searching for Orestes. 
They must have entered the theatre by the same route by which 
he had entered. Their words are : 

A']e>* zotT ifTz} TfhtJfjo^ ix<pa\fs^ rix/ia/t' 
i-jTou ds fArj)/UT?,fni^ atft^-^xruo ippadat^. 

TZpiti tttfia xai (TTokayixov ixfiareuo/xev. 

That the Furies search in all places where Orestes would be like- 
ly to be is shown by their words (255f.): 

opa opa fidX^ ao Xeuffffi re Tzdvra^ /lij 

He is at last found at the altar of Athena: 'tp\ ftpirst nkej^^M^^^edi^ 
diiCpoTuo (259). The chorus, thus, in this search scene are on the 
stage, if there was a stage. 

At the trial scene, we may believe that all the participants 
were together. The Furies, as prosecutors of Orestes, would 
naturally be near him. The judges, the men of the Areopagus, 
would not be separated from either plaintiff or defendant. Be- 
sides these, there were present Apollo, Athena, who presided, 
the servants of the temple, who at the close of the play led the 
procession, and altars, of Earth (2), of Themis (2), and of 
Athena (44-6). There was room for this trial scene only in the 
orchestra. 

At the close of the play, Athena says (1003f.): nporipav d" i/xs 
xp-^ I ffreixetv 0odd/iou^ dnodet^ouffav. At the head of the proccssion 
proper are the servants of the temple with lighted torches, (cf. 
1005): ^poif iftixs Upijv rmjdt TrpoTro/xTrwy, Next in the proccssion come 
the Areopagites, who are followed bythfeEumenides, (cf.lOlOf.): 

Tzaide^ Kpavaou ratirde /xeroixot*;. 

It seems highly improbable that the splendor of this clos- 
ing scene was marred by having different parts of the proces- 
sion leave the theatre on different levels. 

Sophocles— 4/a^ 
When the chorus returned from their search for Ajax (866), 
as they were still searching for him, it is only 
reasonable to suppose that they looked in the Ajax 

places where he would likely be. The search 
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continued till Tecmessa found him (891). That the chorus 
roamed for so long a time on the stage is not probable, nor is 
it probable that Tecmessa was searching on one elevation, and 
the chorus on another. The extent of the place in which the 
search occurs is shown by the circumstances of the finding 
of Ajax. Tecmessa finds the body, and exclaims: i<Jt* t^oi fun 
(891.) The cr3' is heard by the chorus, but at first thej^ do not 
see Tecmessa (892). Finally they cr}' : on(T!M>f,i» v/^a^cy/y onm (894.) 
The search for Ajax then takes place in the orchestra. 

At V. 984 Teucer asks where the son of Ajax is. Thechorus 
reply (985) that he is in the tent. Teucer says (986) : d:,T «fW> 
a^£{ff d-nf)o'^ Though the order is not executed, it would not have 
been given if great difficulty had stood in the wa}' of its execu- 
tion. Finally, the boy comes from the tent (1168); Teucer takes 
him to the corpse of his father (1172), and intending himself to 
depart, in order to prepare for the burial of Ajax, he commends 
him to the care of the chorus. Cf 1182f : 

7za/)i(TTaT\ (AAA fiftrjysT . 

It is evident that during this scene chorus and actors were to- 
gether. 

At V. 329 Tecmessa says to the chorus : a/frj^ar sifru''^6>z£^\ 
They do not obey the command, yet they go very near to the 
tent. At V. 344 the chorus ask Tecmessa to open the door, and 
at V. 346 she opens it, adding : -fwffCXir.Biv d" e^etrrt (rot. At v. 354f. 
the chorus comment on what they see within the tent, and at 
V. 361 they are so near Ajax that he even commands them to 
slay him. In this scene, then, the chorus is on the stage, if there 
was a stage. 

The play closes with a procession, in which all leave the 
theatre together. References have been made to the burial of 
Ajax, cf. 141 3ff., where Teucer says : akl^ ays -a?, <pOM^ o^rrf? aviip j 

ifTiffi Tzaftsl'/atj ffdhtrhu}^ jSdrto^ | rwxT fivtifn TZttvcov rw Tzdvr dyahat. 
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Antig^one 
When Ismene enters, she approaches so near to the chorus 
that the3' notice closely her troubled counte- 
nance. Cf. 526fF.: Antigone 

(ftXddsX^a xdroj iJdxftf/ EiftofU'^y^' 
■zLyYutyn vmna Tzaftstd'y. 

When Creon enters with the lifeless body of his son, the 
chorus are the first to see his approach, and his first words are 
to them. Cf. 1261fr.: 

10} <fin'yw> do(Tfffto>orj dii.afiTr\fKaTri 

(TTz(nd OtVJaTOV/T\ 

Oa'^u'jTa^i i^Xi^ZOifTi*^ i;i^UMnft>^. 

How near the chorus at this time drew to the body of Haemon, 
it is impossible to say, but it is only natural to believe that 
they actually surrounded it. 

At the conclusion of the play, Creon says (1339): 

Creon has been conversing with the chorus since v. 1317, and 
the command we may believe is addressed to them, and that 
with the closing words of the chorus vs. 1347-1353, chorus and 
actors leave the theatre together. 

Electra 
The sympathy that the chorus felt for Electra was so great 
that we do not naturally think of them as 
separated from her in position. This sympath}^ Eicctra (vSoph.) 
is displayed in the conversation that takes 
place between them vs. 121-327. At v. 130 Electra calls the 
chorus her solace (Ttapa/vWhov)^ at v. 229, her comforters (-«/>«- 
yopnt,) During vs. 804-874 Electra and the chorus are again 
alone, the chorus here (cf 828 ff.) trying to comfort Electra. 
At V. 1204 Orestes would speak in their presence, if convinced 
of their friendliness, and at v. 1204 Electra assures her brother 
that the3' are friendl3\ 
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When the attendant arrives (660), he addresses his first 
words to the chorus, asking whether he is at the palace of the 
king. Clytemnestrais at the time present. Had the attendant 
entered on a stage, on which an actor was present, he would 
not have directed his first words to the chorus. Similarly, 
when Orestes arrives (1098), he addresses the chorus first, 
though Electra is present. In the latter instance, after the 
chorus (1102) have assured Orestes that he is at the palace of 
^gistheus, Orestes asks them, v. 1103 f : 

ijtiw'j -Ko^^et'jifV xotvoTzaov Tzafntomaw, 

It is evident from this question that it would not have been 
difficult for a member of the chorus to go fi-om orchestra to 
palace. It ia true that no member of the chorus actually 
does go into the palace, but, as in all the instances where the 
chorus is ordered to enter, or deliberates doing so, the failure 
to enter the palace can in no way be construed as evidence that 
there were steps to climb, in order to reach it. The fact that it 
is suggested that they enter is sufficient evidence that to do so 
is not unusual, or difficult. In none of the cases that occur of 
a deliberated or an ordered entrance, is there any suggestion of 
difficult}', or any verb used implying that an ascent would have 
to be made. In the present instance, the chorus turn to Electra, 
and (1106) bid her go within the palace; but she also fails to 
go. It could not be claimed that her failure was due to the 
difficulty of reaching the palace. 

CEdipus Tyrannus 
When the chorus bow as suppliants before the king (40f ), 

and, again, when they prostrate themselves be- 
(Kdipus Tyranntts forcthcpricst (327), wc may believe that chorus 

and actors were not separated. The priest 
assumes that the suppliants were with him : (w rcahU^, f<rrai/xe«ri^a, 
147). 1 At the close of a long conversation (988-1045) between 
CEdipus and the messenger, suddenly the messenger addresses 
the chorus (1046), and then CEdipus addresses them (1047), as 
bystanders: 'v^fwv rwv Tzaftsffrwrwv r^^«9. This ft'eedomofconversa- 



1 Pickard, p. 211. 
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tion implies closeness of position. Had the messenger (924) en- 
tered upon a stage, inasmuch as Jocasta was standing there, 
he would not have directed his first words to the chorus. 

Though nothing in the context leads us to think that the 
chorus ascended from orchestra to stage, they were there, if 
there was a stage, when CEdipus ordered them to take him 
away, and when he ordered them to touch him. Cf 1340 f.: 

ffKaytr ixToizurj on rd^ttrzd fis^ 

di:dyeT\ ai fikoi^ rwv okshfw)/ lUyav^ and 141 Off.: 

vTZW'i zaytffTa TZfio^ Os(ov i^to /li i:un 

za/j)<J'aT ^ ifnvsnaaT ^ (faXdrrfftou 

ixfnil*ar\ vjha firjnoT siffoiisnH ere. 

.V, d^tWfTfiT du8pv^ df^Xiou Otysry. 

Also Creon orders the chorus to take CEdipus away. Cf 1429: 
d^A o*v TdycffT i<^ n]xou ktrxofii'^tTe. 

CEdipus Coloneus 

The scene of this play was the grove of the Eumenides, f^^^rs- 
ffij Oswv (10), «/<roi^ (98), in which were the ba3% 
the olive, the vine (17). Into this grove Antigone cEdipns coionctjs 
had conducted her father. At the entrance of 
the citizen of Coloneus, CEdipus retired from the sacred grove 
(36ff.). If, at this time, he was on the stage, as the grove must 
have occupied the greater part of it, we must believe that he 
withdrew to one end of it ; and we must believe, also, that all 
the actors in the play stood at one end of the stage, for they, 
also, would not tread on hallowed ground. If this was the 
case, it is difficult to see where the attendants of Creon stood 
(723), or now Ismene entered on horseback (324). 

After the chorus have ordered CEdipus to withdraw from the 
grove, the following conversation takes place (178, 180 f.) : 

(£d.: TZfwSw; Chorus: irzc^aos Tzof/ffto. 

CEd.: en; Chorus: TZftoCidaZt^ xohpa^ | Tzopffw 
Such a movement as that could have taken place only in the 
orchestra. 

When the chorus enter, they search for CEdipus, TZfto^diftxou^ 
Asufftri 5/«v, 1 ^fioffTreof^uu Tzavrrr/i they say (121f.). If they looked 
*every where' for CEdipus, they must have looked for him on 
the stage; yet nothing indicates that they make an ascent. 
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In two instances, actors on entering direct their first words 
to the chorus, though other actors are present, viz : Theseus at 
V. 1500, though QBdipus is present, and Creon at v. 728, 
though Antigone and CEdipus are present. It would have been 
entirely unnatural in these instances for Theseus and Creon to 
enter on a stage, on which were other actors, and yet direct 
their first words to the chorus. 

The nearness of position of chorus and actors is shown by 
the fact that CEdipus calls the chorus his allies (815) ; CEdipus 
trusts them (175), and they say that nobody shall take him 
away (176 f.): they will protect him (491). Antigone also is 
counselled to protect her father (508). At v. 803 CEdipus refers 
to the chorus as ^ruutrdi Toh<^ T.ika^\ Creon says (832) that he is 
taking away his own [Antigone and Ismene] ; The chorus 
threaten him (834 f.) ; Creon bids them take their hands from 
him (836), and this they refuse to do (836). The chorus repeats 
its command (838 f.) Antigone is being dragged away (843). 
Creon again forbids the chorus to touch him (856), but they 
persist in defending Antigone (881), and, finally, they see The- 
seus and his attendants approaching, and cry to them to hast- 
en to the rescue (884 f.) There is no reason to think that in this 
scene the chorus is on the stage. The action, therefore, took 
place in the orchestra. 

Philoctetes 

No Greek stage was large enough to accommodate the 
scenes represented in this play. The scene repre- 
phiioctetcs sents a shore (1), a cavern with double entrance 

(16), a fountain (21). So extensive is the place 
that, at the moment, Ulysses does not see the cavern (28). Ne- 
optolemus tells Ulysses that the cavern is above them (29), and 
so near to it is he that he discovers trodden leaves within it 
(33). Evidently, a path leads to the cavern (22). At v. 1262 
Neoptolemus speaks of the cavern as *rocky.* 

At V. 29 Neoptolemus hears no sound within the tent; at 
V. 207 the chorus hear Philoctetes crawling, ip-ovro^. At v. 
861 the chorus describe the look on the face of Philoctetes ; at 
V. 866 Neoptolemus notices that he is moving his eye. In these 
instances chorus and actor are equally near to the tent. 
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The chorus, in this play, have a part to perform that is the 
same as that of Neoptolemtis and Ulysses: we therefore expect 
to find no separation in position. At v. 48 Neoptolemus says 
that Philoctetes is approaching, and that the path shall be 
watched [by him]. At vs. ISOff. the chorus speak of their duty 
of watching for the coming of Philoctetes, adding their fear lest 
he approach to them unobserved. It is clear, then, that Phil- 
octetes was to approach to a position occupied by both 
chorus and Neoptolemus. 

At V. 825 Neoptolemus brings the chorus into the action 
with himself; «/x' ^i^oi/xev, f£'xo«,he says. When Philoctetes vents 
his rage (927-962), the chorus reply (963), rt dpw/iev; two other 
actors being present at the time. When Philoctetes appears 
(219), his opening words are to both chorus and Neoptolemus 
(cf. ^i>ot 219). 

The possibility of personal contact between chorus and 
actor is clearly implied when, in order to prevent the execution 
of the threat of Philoctetes to cast himself from a rock (lOOlf), 
Ulysses commands the chorus to lay hold of him (1003). This 
same possibility is implied in the conversation between Philoc- 
tetes and the chorus (1174-1205). Here Philoctetes fears that 
the chorus may take him back to Troy (1174f.) ; the chorus re- 
ply (1176) that they may do so; Philoctetes orders them to 
leave him (1177). As they move away, intending to go to the 
ships (1180), he calls them back again (1184f.) ; he repeats the 
invitation to return (1190), adding that he would make but 
one request of them (1203), that they give him an axe, or a 
sword, or some other weapon (1204f.) 

At the close of the play, all leave the theatre together with 
the w^ords of the chorus : ;^oY>w/if> ^ Tzdvre^ doXXet^ (1469). 

Trachinise 

If the actors were on the stage, in this play, they did not 
have very much room for action, for there were 
present many maids (202f.), and many others Trachiniac 

of the train of Hercules (299f.). 

At 964ff. the chorus see the body of Hercules being brought 
in. This body was evidently brought into the orchestra, for 
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the chorus are so near to it that they notice that it is speechless. 
Furthermore, it is a sympathizing chorus, shuddering at the 
fate of Hercules (1044 ff.) 

The sympathy existing between Deianira and the chorus 
was such that we would not expect them to be separated. She 
comes forth (531ff.) to tell them her woes in private {/«'V«' 
533); and again she tells them her woes (663ff.). Twice she 
calls the chorus her friends (298, 531) ; and it was not likeW 
that she would tell the chorus (594ff.) her plans in the presence 
of the herald, with the injunction to keep them secret, unless 
she was in the orchestra so close to them that the herald could 
not hear what the plans were.^ 

Euripides— A/cestis 

The chorus are near to the house of Alcestis, for they notice 

(86f. that there is no wailing, or beating of 

Aic«iti8 hands within the house ; that there is no water 

before the gates (100); and that there is no 

shorn hair in the vestibule (101). 

In the funeral procession, it is inconceivable that the body 
and chief mourners leave on one level, while the principal part 
of the procession leaves on another. Admetus, in addressing 
the chorus, says (422ff.): 

aXX* ixifupdv yap roude Orjtrofiat vsxpoh^ 
TzdptffTt xai fiivovre^ duTrfjrrj^tJLTe, 
-Kaiava rut xaTwi^sv dtnzoxJut f^ew ; and, again, 
(606ff.)! dudpibv 0epatwif sff/ieuij^ Tzapttotrta^ 

vixUV flVJ YfdTf ndvT S^ttVTa "KpUiTTZuhn 

ifipoutrtv apdjfV si<s rdipuv re xai Tzhpav 

izpoffsiKaT i^iooawj uffrdrriv odov, and, again, 
(740) I <TTsi)^ut!f.sv^ w<^ Mv h TTUpa iVa»/x£v usxpov. 

On the return, Admetus says (861): ^oi. ^rTup^at.izpt'urndoc^ and 
the chorus say (872): Tzp66a i:p66a- !idHi «v»^o9 nUtov, The chorus 
and Admetus leave the orchestra together, and together they 
return into the orchestra. ^ 



1 Pickard, p. 212f. 2 Cf. Cappa, p. 14f. 
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Medea 

The sympathy existing between Medea and the chorus was 
such that we would not expect them to be sep- 
arated from each other. At v. 1116 she calls Medea 
them her friends {<fuai)^ just as at v. 138 they 
had spoken of her family as friendly {<fiXo>), in the conversa- 
tion in which Jason, Medea, and the chorus take part (866ff.), 
both the chorus and Medea are moved to tears. Cf. 905f. 

The chorus (ISOff.) tell the nurse to bring Medea from the 
palace. We may naturally infer that she was to be brought to 
the place where the chorus were. The words of the chorus were: 

alka jSdad vjv | dsu/w TTopeufritu inxwv | £^oj. . At V. 820 Medea SayS tO 

the chorus : a/S sla -/coftet xat xofiiZ^ 'lafTnua^ and that one of the cho- 
rus actually did go to the house for Jason may be inferred from 
the latter's first words on entering (866): y>w x£X£UfTfUt^\ 

When Medea is about to kill her children, the chorus medi- 
tate entering the house (cf. 1275, r.apOMw do/wu^;)^ and thesons 
call to them to come to their aid (cf. 1277, v«^ rr/fd'^ Oewu, aftrj^az). 
The chorus, at this time, were standing near the house, as may 
be inferred from Jason's words (1293): yfy^ixe'i r/l ry^aff i^^y^ t^rra- 

Hippolytus 
Phsedra says to the chorus in vs. 575ff.: 

fixontraffff tno^ xikado'^ h oo/ioc^ rj'rvsj, Hippolytus 

to which the chorus reply, v. 577f.: 

ifdrt^ tiw/idroiy. 

There is, in neither the order nor the reply, any intimation that 
the chorus would be obliged to make an ascent in order to reach 
the house. 

When Phaedra hangs herself, the nurse asks the chorus to 
render aid: iio7jiifwff.£iT£ -«vr«v oi rziXas- (Ufuov (111). The chorus de- 
liberate whether they shall enter the house. Cf 782f.: 

ifihii^ t{ dfi(Ofi£'^ ; ^ dtix£i "izzffdv dofmu^ 

The words of the nurse, v. 786f. show them that it is too late 
for them to be of assistance, so thej' do not enter the house. 
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When Theseus arrives, he addresses the chorus (790): yovaUs^ 
Ut£ Ti<i TzoT h dofwi^ yjoij'; to which they reply (804): r/z^oDrov f«7/x£v 
aprt yap xayo) dofwa^. From this we may infer that, though thej- 
did not enter, they approached near to the house. 

Hippolytus was certainly not on the stage, when he asked 
the chorus to conduct him away. Cf. 1098f.: 

it\ o) uioi tun rijfrds yij^ u,nrjXtz£^y 

Andromache 

A stage would not have been large enough to contain the 

shrine of Thetis, at which Andromache was sit- 

Andromache ting at the Opening of the plaj. It is referred 

to by several different names: ayakim (115), ay- 

Xaov idf)tv.f (135), ttwtui Sifpffdo^ root | on {iionZ*^ ohtJs y«o^ (161f.). It 

could not have been in the background, for the palace was there; 
it was, therefore, in the orchestra. ^ 

At vs. 879f. the chorus announce that Orestes is coming 
toward them {'po^ ^/^as^ 880). When he arrives his first words 
are to the chorus (881f ). He states that he is present to learn 
concerning Hermione (cf. 887ff.). Hermione is herself present, 
and answers him (891ff.). He, thus, does not observe Her- 
mione, till ten verses after his arrival. This scene is rendered 
clear, only on the assumption that the chorus see Orestes com- 
ingtoward them over the parodos, and that he sees them before 
he sees Hermione, and, therefore, addresses them first. When 
Peleus enters, v. 547, his first words are to both chorus and 
Menelaus : 'V^^^ ipojrfb t6'^ ts x. t. /. 

The sympathy that the chorus feel for Andromache may in- 
duce us to believe that they were not separated from her. (Cf. 

oixTpordra^ 141 ; ipxT£ip\ 421 ). 

The nurse requests the chorus to enter the palace and render 
aid: ^psi^ '5^ iSdrrai T(outj£ thopAriuv zfTiu (817). The entrance of Her- 
mione makes it unnecessary for the chorus to obey the com- 
mand, yet, if to do so had involved either difl[iculty or ascent, it 
is natural to believe that something in the text would have so 
implied. 



1 Pickard, p. 278, 
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Heracleidas 
At vs. 69f. lolaus calls on the chorus to defend the sons of 

Hercules I <w ^a? \4*^rj'ja^ dapdu oixoo'^Ts^ ^puvov | d/w- 

ve»V\ Copreus threatens, despite the protests of Heracicid« 

Demophoon, to drag away these children : mtja- 
d€ (V oox aUt<i izori (252; cf. also 253ff.). The chorus order Co- 
preus to depart. Cf. 273 : 

whereupon, Copreus replies that he yields to their numbers 
(274): ffT£r/w fita^ ydi) 'j^tiftv^ fMh>7ji /myrj. It is evident that the 
chorus could not have thus inspired Copreus with fear, if they 
had not been near to him. 

The children were certainly near to the choreutae, when lo- 
laus ordered them to extend to the choreutae their hands, and 
the choreutae to extend theirs to the children. Cf. 307f.: 

dor\ (o Tix>j aijToi'^ X'^f*^ (is^tdv dors^ 
o/iel^ TS zaiaij xai Tzika^ TZfuttflX^^Hrs. 

When lolaus saw Copreus coming, he called to the children, 
(vs. 48f.): «^ rtx'^fa Ttxva, tishiHt^ XaiiCiWysmi' ifuov | -riTzkiuw It is evident 
that they then took their seat at the altar. Cf- 61 : 

tin ftt'fT\ Itzsi fjjtt ^io;i.o^ fiftxiffzi Otnn. 

At V. 344. lolaus asserts that they will remain at this altar. 
We may believe, therefore, that, when they extended hands to 
the choreutae, they rose from their seats and approached the 
choreutae who were standing near them. 

Supplices 
At V. 10 the chorus are surrounding ^thra as suppliants: 

IxTifpi Oakkw 7:ftoiT7:tT>nfjn i;h)v f*r^n. If, at this time, 

the chorus are on the stage, they remain there vSuppiiccs (Earip.) 
till V. 359, or during more than one-fourth of the 

play. Cf. 359f : «//' <2» ytnaud^ /Xt^//./ difaiffzizs tfrlifr^ | /ir^r/zo^. On this 

assumption, they sang the long ode (42-86) on the stage. At 
no place is mention made of their descending into the orchestra. 
At V. 279 they are evidently near to Theseus. Cf. 277f.: 

w/Tnfiai fift-tfiTzirvntjiTa T^) /Try yfr^u xai yl(Ki nziXaia. 

At V. Sllff. Adrastus orders the bodies of the slain to be 
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brought in. At v. 815ff. the chorus, who are the mothers of the 
dead, ask that the bodies of the children be placed in their arms, 
and their request is granted. ^ 

At V. 941 Adrastus orders the mothers to draw nigh to their 
children; this Theseus opposes (942ff.), and Adrastus then 
promises the mothers that they shall at last receive the bones 

of their sons: f^T«v /5s mnfffU r/>o<r»Va»//ey tzo/ii, | oVr« TZftofrdZsirh^ (94r8f.). 

These bones they see brought in at v. 1114f., and receive them 
from the boy that brings them : <piff\, fi!i.<f\ iia/rzuv n-u^^dkiu (Tr^oiVrj 
(1160). 

At the close of the play, v. 1232, the chorus say, (Trti/wiisv 
*Adfta(TH\ and with those words chorus and actors leave the the- 
atre together. 

Hecuba 

Hecuba enters with the chorus saying (59ff.): 

Hecttba ayer ofn^hthtrai ryy otwdouXtr^j 

TfnofiSs^^ ''>!i.lv. TZfu'iahz tV avattatvy 

/ACiZS ^iffzTS TzifLTTST flSlfiSTi flOtt 

Hecuba, thus, enters the orchestra, and it was entirely appro- 
priate that she who was a captive should appear in the imme- 
diate company of the chorus, who were composed of captive 
women. 

Talthybius enters at v. 484, and addresses the chorus ask- 
ing where he may find Hecuba. The chorus reply that she is 
lying on the ground near him : aZzj^ 7:i/.ai nofj vwr h/ooff i7:\ yjhm 
(486). If Talthybius had entered on the stage, on which 
Hecuba was lying, he must certainh^ have seen her, and his 
question to the chorus would have been superfluous. Assum- 
ing that he entered the orchestra, we can easily believe that 
Hecuba, as she lay on the ground, was for the moment hidden 
from his view by the members of the chorus. 

The chorus deliberate entering the tent : i^i'MsffU' i'attnzi^nofuv', 
(1042), but the appearance of Hecuba makes it unnecessary for 
them to do so. 

1 Cf. Capps, p. 4.4f. 
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At V. 1056 Poly mnestor conies forth blinded and maddened. 
Hecuba has previously (1054f.) expressed her intention of flee- 
ing from him. It would, however, seem to be a difficult task 
to find a safe retreat from a maddened man on a small stage. 
Polymnestor wanders in all directions (1056fF.), till, finally, he 
hears the concealed steps of the women of the chorus : ( xpuizrav 
^dffij aiffMvufxai \ rd'^de yoi>atxiu> 1070f.). He is now in the orches- 
tra, though no mention has been made of his descending a flight 
of steps, which, in fact, would not be an easy task for a blind 
and enraged man. The evident explanation is that when Hec- 
uba fled from Polymnestor she v: ithdre w to a remote part of 
the orchestra. The chorus also fled from Polymnestor, and aft- 
er he had roamed over all parts of the orchestra, he came upon 
them (1070), as they were treading with muffled step. 

At the close of the play, all leave the orchestra together. 
Agamemnon says (1288f.): 

/TXYj'^ai^ 7:sXfiZstVj Tftoidth^^' and the chorus reply, 
vs. 1293ff'.: ?Te 7:fid<i Xi/iivai ffxrjxii re, ^Uat^ 

Hercules Furens 

The chorus are near enough to the children of Hercules to 
notice that the color of their eyes resembles that 
of their father's ( 1 30ff . ) . The chorus will defend Hercules Purens 
the children (261f.). We maj , therefore, believe 
that the chorus were near to the children. 

When Hercules arrives, he finds his children in the midst of 
a crowd of men: o;^/a; iv d>fl/f(b> (527), and he states his intention 
of drawing nigh to them (529). As, before this, no mention has 
been made of a crowd of men, we may believe that Hercules 
found his children close by the chorus. 

At V. 747f. the chorus say : 

(UA (0 yefHitC xai zd dajfxdrof> ztrtj 

(TX07:W}I.Z'^, 

At V. 761 they express their intention to withdraw, and at 
V. 763 they begin a choral ode. It is evident, therefore, that the 
chorus did not mount the stage, for, on that assumption, we 
should be obliged to think either that the time of speaking a 
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single verse was all that they required for passing from the 
stage to their positions in the orchestra, or else that they began 
the chof al ode before reaching the orchestra. Either of these 
suppositions is improbable. The chorus, then, merely moved 
toward the wall of tne proscenium. There is no evidence that 
they saw what was taking place within the house. 

At V. 1031 the chorus have again approached the house, and 
this time they see many things that are within it. Amphitryon 
orders them to withdraw, that Hercules may continue sleeping 
(1042fr.); he tells them to withdraw still further (1047fr.). This 
they do, and are no longer able to see what is within thehouse, 
for, while at v. 1034 they notice that Hercules is sleeping, after 
withdrawing from the house they ^ay to Amphitryon (1060) 

Ion 
Creusa calls the chorus her faithful servants: {dooXsu/ia -ttrrov, 
748). The chorus declare to Creusa that they 
Ion desire to share her fate (857f.). With such sym- 

pathy existing between Creusa and the chorus, 
we may believe that they were not separated in position. 

Ion says to the chorus, v. 510 : r.fm(tT.uhn f^jaUt^^ ai rm^d" dfjL- 

^i xpTjmda^ do/iwu] We may believe, therefore, that the chorus 
were stationed near to the temple. 

The chorus (219fF.) ask Ion whether it is permitted them 
to enter the temple. At v. 222 he replies that it is not, but in 
vs. 226ff. tells them the conditions of sacrifice upon which they 
may enter. We may, therefore, infer that their entering would 
have been neither difficult nor unexpected. 

The entrance of Creusa and the Pedagogue, at v. 725, was 
evidently by a parodos. The3' begin speaking at v. 725, and 
have not approached near enough to thechorus tp address them 
till V. 747. No stage would have been large enough to allow 
so extended a conversation, while they were walking from one 
side to the center of it.^ 



1 Pickard, p. 282. 
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Troades 
The chorus came from the tent in the background. Cf. 

TfiffiT \-l^tf/it/Jivov«9 X. r, X. 

Talthybius states (296f.) his intention of lead- Troadca 

ing awa^' the captive women : 

xn\ rmtrv^ aAkoi<i aiyfiaAutridui'j ayto. 

In vs. 1266ff. he commands them to go to the ships : 

j(u}p-iT£ T/tiuuji/ rraJOcV, off'*^ifJi> orav 
7zpo<^ ua^)^ \4yat(h'jj m^ d7:n(rTiXArja**^s ^jjv". 

At V. 1269 he commands Hecuba also to go : 

These orders are obeyed and chorus and actors leave together. 

Cf. 1331f.; On rdXatua zohi' ofwt'i ds 

TTpo^sffS Tzuiia ffov cTi TTAdra^ ' Ayato}>, 

Helena 
The chorus at v. 327 state their desire to go into the palace 

'with Helen : OiAta tU xdyaj mn (Tu>£i(rsAf*Ui> ttdfwu^. 

Helen in reply, vs. 330f., calls the chorus her Helena 

friends, and bids them enter the house : ^drs fidrs 
(f £iV odfiou^\ After the close of this dialogue (385), neither cho- 
rus nor Helen appears again till the chorus speaks at v. 515 
saying: rjxnuffa rds^ OzfTTzutidw) xi't(Kii, Helen says, v. 528f.: 

ffrzi'/M^ iuihw,na f^coxJjj^^ ifikutj<i kdyotj^. It is clear, 
therefore, that Helen and the chorus enter the palace in com- 
pany. 

In another passage, the chorus and an actor are very near 
each other. At v. 1628, Theoclymenus bids the chorus stand 
aside. They then refuse to let go his garments (1629). He or- 
ders them to let him go (1631). This they refuse to do (1631 ). 
Finally they say to him, (vs. 1639f.): xrshe' fft'}}jo)/n> ds ffi^v \ on/re^^sii 
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Iphigenia in Tauris 
Iphigenia calls the chorus her attendants (-rpoffTzoXonTiv^ 63), 
dtiioai (143), dearest women, {ipikzaTai yovdixt^^ 
iph. inTaur. 1056). She bcsceches them to keep her plans 

secret. Cf. 1068fr.: 

yomrw^. Her shc beseeches the members of the 
chorus individually, even grasping them by the knees. 

At V. 342 Iphigenia orders the strangers brought in. The 
chorus first see them coming (456f.); and at v. 468 Iphigenia 
orders the chorus to release them from their bonds : !ii*'^tTs -zmv 

At V. 470 Iphigenia orders the chorus to go within the 
temple, and make ready the sacrifice : v«r;?; (T errw ffTzi-j^ir^re^ eurpe- 
mUre, and a similar command is given at v. 1079 : ^ov eppr^ v^'? 

At V. 636 Iphigenia says that she is going into the temple, 
and calls upon the chorus to guard the strangers : ^fokdfffTsr an- 
Tot»9, TzpotTTzoXoc, (h(T/iw> uTsp (638). Thcchorus could hardly guard 
those that they were not near to, and especially, as is specified 
here, when the ones to be guarded were without bonds. 

At vs. 159f Iphigenia is about to pour the libation. The 
chorus join in this libation with an ode (179ff.). We can hard- 
ly believe that at this time chorus and actor are separated. 
Iphigenia has already (61ff.) stated her intention of offering the 
libation in company with the chorus. 

When Thoas enters (1152), he addresses the chorus asking 
where he can find Iphigenia. She is herself present, and the cho- 
rus so inform him: 7,fy kfrriv^ 7, trot ra>r «>«$, ipti (Tatpw^ (1156). It 
seems improbable that Thoas here entered on a stage, and asked 
the whereabouts of a person who was close beside him. On the 
assumption that he entered the orchestra, his failure to see one 
among so many persons was entirely natural. 
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ElectrR 
Electra returns from the spring at v. 112. Orestes is pres- 
ent, yet he is not discovered by his sister till v. 
215. Orestes has seen Electra's approach, but Eicctra 

has made no effort to conceal himself (107ff.) It 
is evident, then, that the entrance of Electra was not upon a 
stage. During the time of singing the ode (112-166), we may 
believe that Electra was slowly advancing over the parodos, 
and through the orchestra. At v. 167 she meets the chorus, 
who are coming in over the opposite parodos. They then re- 
turn together conversing, and slowl3'' approach the house, in 
front of which at v. 215 they discover Orestes sitting. Electra 
then suggests to the chorus that they flee, she into the house, 
they over the road way. i On their return together, Electra and 
the chorus are so near each other that she asks them to look at 
her locks, and her ragged garments : 

xai Tftn^r^ rdtT ififuv r^;r/o>v, (184f.) 

At the entrance of Clytemnestra on her chariot (988), the 
chorus first address her, as was natural on the assumption that 
she entered the orchestra. At v. 1004 Electra comes forward 
and offers to help her mother alight. 

Orestes 
On their entrance, the chorus approach near to the palace 
in front of which Orestes is lying asleep. Electra 
(136ff.) addressing them as dearest women (^u- creates 

TUTat yfjvaixt^) bids them proceed with gentle step, 
lest they awake Orestes. The chorus promise quiet, (144). 
They are so near to Orestes at v. 173 that the3'^ notice that he 
is sleeping, ('>-vtt>^T*£). Electra has already ordered them to 
withdraw (170), and at v. 180 she again orders them to retire 
from his couch. This time they obey, and at vs. 208f. they request 
Electra to draw nigh to the couch, in order to see whether her 
brother still lives. Although this scene could have been acted 
with a stage five feet in height, with a stage of the Vitruvian 

1 Cf. Capps, p. 21. 
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height the chorus could not have approached near enough to 
Orestes to see that he was sleeping. 

At V. 356 Menelaus enters, and at vs.375fF.asks thechorus 
where Orestes is. The latter is present, and replies (380ff.) to 
the words of Menelaus. At v. 470 Tyndareus enters, and in- 
quires of the chorus where he can find his son-in-law, Menelaus. 
The latter is present and replies to the words of Tyndareus. If, 
in the former instance, the claim should be made that Menelaus 
asked the chorus for the information he desired, because, al- 
though he saw^ Orestes, he did not recognize him (cf 377fF.), the 
claim could hardl3'^ be made, in the latter instance, that Tyn- 
dareus failed to recognize his son-in-law. The true explana- 
tion doubtless is that, as the chorus are the first to see the in- 
coming actors (cf 348, 456fF.), so, on arriving, the actors see 
the chorus before seeing other actors present, which would have 
been possible only on condition of their entering the orchestra. 
In the case of Menelaus, that he came into the immediate pres- 
ence of the chorus, is still further shown by his command to 
them to conduct him to his son, aysri /is (474). 

Electra arranges the chorus in two divisions. Cf. 1251f.: 

fV. S" i>t%i(T akktrj olfur^ st^ ^pouftau do/uuu. 

The arrangement of the chorus here was, no doubt, that one 
division stood at the entrance of one parodos, the other at the 
entrance of the other. As they were to be a guard to the house, 
we may believe that the house was on the level on which they 
were standing. 

For the exciting scene, during the course of which Orestes 
threatens to kill Hermione, there was not room on thedistegia. 
Orestes says (1578): 

Menelaus had already said (1573ff.): 
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Pboenissx 
When the chorus prostrate themselves befoi^e Polynices, we 
may believe that he was in the orchestra near 
them. Cf. 291fr.: Phoeniss* 

The chorus (296fF.) summon Jocasta from the house, that she 
may embrace her son. Jocasta comes forth at v. 301 and be- 
gins addressing the chorus, not catching sight of her son till she 
has spoken three verses. Cf. 304flF.: 

10) TtZV'/V, 

Iphigenia in Aulis 
Clytemnestra enters on her chariot at v. 607. After thank- 
ing the chorus for their words of welcome^ she 
speaks as follows (610-618): iph. in auHs 

l^u> 7:it/t£ns'y OLi if iff at ^Sftvd^ ^"(^Xa 
xai 7:ifi7:sT srV fW^^af^fntw enAadoofisuo:, 

dtiftiyj TuHslna x(o?,o'j dtTHtviy^ O' a/A«. 
n;i£ii f>s '/ed'yidi'^ >r> d^xd/.at^ sttc 
fH^fifffH xa\ TZitinhffar l^ oyrj/idrajv 
xai fiJH ys(tds^ Ti*^ z'/riozio fTrrffnyiiaTa^ 
Odxtiwi dTZTj'^rfi w<^ t7> ixXtTTot xa/w^. 

These words were spoken to the chorus ; and they would have 
been meaningless, unless Clytemnestra had been in the orches- 
tra at the time of speaking them. Clytemnestra next greets 
Agamemnon (633f ); Iphigenia does likewise (cf. 635ff.).2 We 
may, therefore, infer that Agamemnon also was in the orchestra. 
At vs. lllf the Presbeus is ordered by Agamemnon to go 
to Argos with a letter. The command is repeated at v. 139, 



1 The verses of the chortis spoken in welcome to the approachiuf? Clytemnestra 
(698-606) are bracketed in the Nanck edition, as well as vs. 619-632 which include part 
of Clytcmnestra's opening: speech, and the words of Iphigenia stating her desire to go 
to greet her father. 2 These verses also arc bracketed in the Nanck edition. 
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when the Presbeus replies (140), (rr.sndw^ ^afriAsh, Then follows a 
conversation between Agamemnon and the Presbeus (141-161), 
in whicb the former gives parting instructions, and the latter 
assents to the former's injunctions. During this conversation 
the two were doubtless moving slowly away; but it would 
have been impossible to consume the time of speaking (twenty- 
two verses) while walking from the center to the side of the 
stage. Agamemnon and his deputy, then, as they spoke these 
verses, were moving slowly down the parodos. 

Bacchae 

The sympathy existing between Dionj^sus and the choreutse 

would lead us to believe that they were not sep- 

Bacchae aratcd in position. When Dionysus is away 

from them, the3''call him to come into their band 

(582fF.), and when he comes, they express their desolateness in 

his absence (609), and call him their guardian (614). 

The play opens with a speech by Dionysus. At vs. 58fF. the 
god bids the chorus take their drums, and beat them around 
the palace of Pentheus. This order would impl3'' that the pal- 
ace was within easy reach of the chorus while standing in their 
usual position. Dionysus says (56f.) that he brought the women 
of the chorus as his assistants and companions. We may infer, 
therefore, that at the opening of the play Dionysus marched in- 
to the orchestra followed by the chorus. 

The entrance of Pentheus at v. 215 was into the orchestra. 
After entering he speaks for thirty-three verses (215-247), and 

then exclaims (248f.) : araft rod" a?do *%to/JLa * * * Tsifntrtav 6f}m. 

Had Pentheus entered on a stage on which were Cadmus and 
Teiresias, the latter could not have escaped the attention of 
Pentheus, while he was speaking thirty-three verses. 

Agave was in the close company of the chorus during her 
conversation with them (1168-1201). The chorus call her a 
fellow-reveler (1172) ; presenting the head of the lion she bids 
them (1184) partake of the feast; The chorus comment on the 
hair on the head in the hands of Agave (1188). 

At vs. 974fF. Dionysus states his intention of leading Pen- 
theus to the mountains. It is probable that their exit was by 
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■the parodos, for the choral ode that follows (977-1023) is but a 
farewell to Dionysus and Pentheus, the final words of which 

are I i'*^\ w Hdx-'j^s^ Or^pay psura liax^dv 

ysXw'^Tt TZfiofTtOTZuj 7:s[n6aks 
f3ft6^a> ft-! Ofr/dtTi/inv 

On the assumption that Dionysus and Pentheus made their ex- 
it from the stage, bj' a side door, they were out of the theatre, 
"before the ode was hardly more than begun; but considering 
that they made their exit from the orchestra, the spectacle in 
w^hich two men were going forth, one to obtain his vindica- 
tion, the other to meet his death, while the chorus looking at 
their slowly retreating figures sang to them a partingode, and, 
when, at last, they were well nigh out of hearing, uttered a 
final hope of the success of Dionysus, was an extremely express- 
ive one. 

At the close of the play. Agave bids her home and city fare- 
well (1 368f.); she bids her father farewell (1379), and then sa^-s 
to the chorus: ayez w -ofinoi fie (1381). The chorus sing a final 
ode (1388-1392), and we may believe that then chorus and act- 
ors leave the theatre together. 

Rhesus 

The chorus act as a guard to the tent of Hector. (Cf. vs. 
15, 524, 813). Their proper position, then, was 
near to the tent. At the opening of the plaj' Rhesus 

they go to the tent (Iff.), to which they announce 
(50) that they have come as a messenger. 

At vs. 523f Hector orders the chorus to go a little forward 
to keep guard . When the charioteer of Rhesus approaches, they 
think (730) that perchance *some one falls into the net.' It 
would appear, then, that the charioteer was coming directh^ 
toward the place where the chorus were standing. 

The chorus on re-entering (674) encounter Ulysses, and cry 

(675f.): iSdA£^ fidAs^ lidAz^ ^idke^ 

Oht^ ohr rrV <''J' "I'tj/' ; U^ses replies 
(683): Oa\>u ydft ffrjfisf/ou r5//«^«9 xaxv)^. The chorus 
continue their threat (684): 
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When Ul3'sses finally gives the watchword, the chorus with- 
draw with the words (688): efiaf^oy Uxe T:a^ d6pu, Atv. 877 Hec- 
tor commands the chorus to seize the charioteer, and conduct 
him within the tent. During these two scenes it can hardly be 
claimed that chorus and actors were on different levels. 

At the close of the play, Hector says to the chorus (986f.): 

a'>w;^»^£ Tzki^imTy^ r W)yi'/a^ ^tr^wpidwj. The cllOrUS re- 
spond 993f. ): ^SL'^ou i^afTiXst' (Trsr/ujfie\/ otz/j/c^ 

xofy;irjfTdfi£\/ot xai ^u/i/ia^fia x. 7. k.] and, with the clos- 
ing words of the chorus, we ma3'^ believe that actors and chorus 
leave the theatre together. 

Cyclops 
The cave of the Cyclops is in the background. The chorus 
enter attended by servants who drive the flocks 
Cyclops (36ff.). Silenus orders the chorus to bid the ser- 

vants drive the flocks into the cave. Cf 82t.: 

(Ti-jfrj(TaT\ (1) zixv\ avzffa ff erV TrerpTjps^jj 
:zot/i>a^ df^/nntrat 7:ftofT7:6?jiu<^ xsXeuffare. 

The chorus do as ordered. Cf. 84: 

Whether these flocks appeared as real goats or as men assuming 
the guise of goats, we have no means of knowing; but it is evi- 
dent that they actually entered the cave from the orchestra. 
We can hardly believe that they scrambled up a flight of steps, 
in order to reach this cave. 

The chorus tell Ulysses (471) that they desire to aid him in 
subduing the Cyclops. They ask themselves (483ff.) who will 
be the first to lay hold of the brand that is to put out the Cy- 
clops' eye. Ulysses urges them to aid him (590ff.). He tells 
them to seize the brand, and enter the cave (630f ) They again 
say that the^'^ wish to share in the task of subduing the mon- 
ster (632ff.) At last, they begin to find reasons why they can 
not join in the work. Some are standing too far away from the 
portals (635f ); others have just become lame (637); others also 
are lame (638f ); the eyes of others are filled with ashes (640f ); 
but it is noticeable that noneof them urge the difficulty of cHmb- 
ing steps, which would have been a natural reason to urge, if 
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therehad been any steps to climb, especially for those that had 
just become lame. The tme reason for the failure of the cho- 
orus to enter the cave may probably be ascribed to the poet's 
desire to make a display of their ridiculous cowardice. ^ 

Ulysses must have been in the close company of the chorus, 
vv^hen he threatened to strike them. Cf. 210f.: 

T{' ^ars ; rt At/rrs ; rd/a rii O/uov rut ^hku) 
ddxfiua fis&rjtrsi' 

At thecloseof the play, it is probable that chorus and actors 
left the theatre together. At vs. 441f. Ulysses tells the chorus 
that he has a plan for their escape from slavery; at vs. 701ff. 
he says that he will go to the shore to launch his ship ; and, in 
the closing words of the play (708f.), the chorus speak of them- 
selves as the fellow-voyagers of Ulysses. 

Aristophanes — Achamians 

At the opening of the play is represented an assembly on the 
Pn\'^x. Dicseopolis says (20ff.) that, although 
the Pnyx is then empty, when the Prytanes ar- Achamians 

rive they will jostle each other for the first seats, 
rushing down in a bod^'. The Prytanes enter at v. 40, and, as 
Dicaeopolis had prophesied they would do, they crowd for the 
first seats (42). At v. 91 Pseudartabas arrives, and with his 
attendants he withdraws at v. 122. A frrpaTu^ 'Odofuhriov enters 
at V. 156. There were present, also, others, ixxXr^ffiaj (56). The 
assembly is called to order by the herald (43), and is dismissed 
b3^ him (172f ). For this scene, which was made to resemble a 
regular assembly on the Pnyx, it seems hardly possible that 
there was room on the stage. 

The chorus were very near to Dicaeopolis when, as he was 
going forth to celebrate the rural Dionysia, they meet him, and 

cry (280fF.): ohro^ anro^ £/rrfv, outo^ 

iSdXXe iSd/.Xe j3dX/,£ lidkks 

He fears that they may break the pitcher that he carries, (cf. 
284): ' U(fdxkzi*i, rofjTi ri i(TTt\ rryv/ 'ihrpw^ *T^^vr//!V'*'^, but they reply at 



1 Capps. p. 42. 
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V. 285 that it is not the pitcher, but he, that they will harm : 

The chorus were at another time near enough to Dicseopolis 
to threaten him with personal violence. Cf. 564f.: 

ouTo^ (TO TTin Osi^^ on /leuei'^j w9 ei Osvsl^ 

When Dicaeopolis is to make trial of his skill in speaking, the 
chorus order him to bring the chopping block from the house, 
adding (365) : 

When he brings the chopping block, he says (366) : 

idnh Oiatrai^ to fiev kizi^rfVov rodt. 

We may infer, therefore, that he brought the block near to 
the chorus, and, standing on it, make his speech. 
At the close of the play, Dicaeopolis says (1231) : 

The chorus reply (1232ff.): 

Tr^vskka xaXXhtxov z. r. /., 

and, with these words, we may believe that chorus and actors 
leave the orchestra together. 

Knig'hts 
In several instances in this play, chorus and actors are 

brought into close relations with one another. 
Knights At V. 244 Demosthenes urges the sausage-seller 

to resist the Paphlagonian, adding, by way of 
encouragement to the sausage-seller, that the chorus are near. 
The chorus enter at v. 247. Their first words are : rau rrais ruv 
r.avooftyov^ and then they also strike him. Cf. 251f : 

«/X« Tzals xfii diwxs xfx\ Tdftarrs xat xnxa 
xai C(h/j)TTou^ xa\ ydft 3j//£?9. 

The Paphylagonian then turns to the audience, and exclaims 

(257)1 «>9 ''^^' dviifHU'j rnTZTofiai ^u'^uf/iorwu. 

The chorus then (258fF.) defends itself for making the attack. 
Again the chorus strike the Paphlagonian. At v. 451 thej-^ 

cry : -«r' aw?/>fzw9, to which he replies (451f.): r^f', «''?>, | rn-rou^t /i 

oi ^UVlOfLOTai. 

At the close of v. 491 the chorus hand a flask of oil to the 
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Sausage-seller, and, at the close of y. 493 they hand him a head 
of garlic. At the close of v. 922, they hand to Cleon a ladle. 

Clouds 

At V. 1490 Xanthias is on the roof of the phrontisterion. 
At V. 1494 Strepsiades also is on the roof. On 
being asked what he is doing there, the latter cioads 

replies (1495f ) that he is chopping logic with 
the beams of the house; and he declares at v. 1503 that he is 
walking on air, and speculating about the sun. It will be 
readily admitted that, for the free movements incidental to a 
scene such as this, the roof of the proscenium was more suited 
than was a distegia only three feet deep. 

The closing words of the play are by the chorus : rj^itrff e^w 

xeyopsuTat yap tisrpiui^ ro ys TTJfj.£f}o> r^fitv (1510), and, with these 

words, it is probable that all march from the theatre together 
with the actors leading the way. 

Wasps 

There is an extensive use of the distegia in this play. The 
house of Philocleon is represented in the back- 
ground. At the opening of the play, Bdelycleon wasp« 
is on the roof; at v. 143 a rumbling in the chim- 
ney tells him that Philocleon is trying to reach the roof; the son 
drives back his father (147f.); at v. 207 the latter appears on 
the roof. The chorus enter at v. 230, along a city street (cf. 
246). 1 The conversation that follows, in which Philocleon 
and the chorus take part, was evidently carried on in front of 
the house of the former. If, at this time, the chorus were in the 
orchestra, and Philocleon was on the traditional distegia, he 
was on a level about twenty feet above that of the choreutae.^ 
The scene becomes more natural if we assume that, at this time, 
Philocleon was on the roof of the proscenium. 

The chorus at v. 383 promise Philocleon that they will de- 
fend him. He reminds them of their promise (402) when Bdely- 
cleon attempts to prevent his escape. They prepare to abide 
by their promise. Cf. 423: 

dehpo xd^zipa^ to xivzpw^ err' It: ahrov Iztro, 



1 Cf. Pickard, p. 292. 2 Cf. White, p. 193. 
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They again threaten Bdclycleon. Cf. 437: 

They finally rush against Bdelycleon, and he exclaims (456): 

The Wasps are beaten back and Xanthias says (460): 

At the close of the play, chorus and actors leave the orches- 
tra together, the former dancing. Cf 1535fF.: 

oiiOL'i Tfv^t)' zouzo yap obdsi^ ttw Tzdpo^ didpaxsv^ 
6p^on/i£v<i> o(TZi<s oLTzrJAXa^ev ^opu)/ zpoyajdwu. 

Peace 
At V. 80 Tyrggeus mounts a beetle, and, after a journey 

through the air, reaches heaven. Finding that 
Peace the goddess, Peace, has been cast into a cave 

{avzpoy ^ai^o^ 223), he calls upon all to aid him in 
drawing her out (296ff.). At once the chorus appear. At 490 
fF. Hermes, Tyrggeus, and the chorus all lay hold of the rope, 
and draw Peace forth. It is evident that chorus and actors are to- 
gether in this scene, for ( 1 ) the chorus are told by Ty rgaeus ( 309if . ) 
to be quiet lest they disturb Polemos, who is in the palace, and 
(2) when Hermes grants permission to the chorus to drag away 
the stones that covered Peace, he tells them to go within the 
cave. Cf. 427: dmthzE^ w? zd-j^inza zuh<s Xiffuo<i d^iXxeze, Finally, it 
would have ruined the illusion, if Tyrgaeus and Hermes had been 
in heaven pulUng on the rope, while the chorus were on the 
earth pulling on the same rope. The traditional view must as- 
sume that Tyrgaeus ascended to the distegia above the stage, 
and that the chorus climbed first to the stage, and then to the 
distegia. This would, however, seem to have been impossible. 
The probable explanation is that Tyrgaeus ascended to the roof 
of the proscenium, and that on this level the chorus entered, re- 
maining there till Peace had been drawn from the cave, and 
then withdrawing, and appearing in the orchestra. Theremay 
remain the objection that too many may have thus appeared 
on the roof of the proscenium, but this objection applies still 
more forcibly to the view that would hold that so many 
appeared on the traditional distegia; and it is noticeable, fur- 
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ther, that during this scene there is no song by the chorus that 
"would require dancing, i 

Tyrgaeus declares (881f.) that he will lead Theoria among 
the spectators ; and he apparently does this. Cf. 905f.: 

dXX^ u) Tzpurdvsi^y di^^sfff^z rijv ^zwpiav. 

The chorus are opposed to the offering of an ox (926), lest it 
should be necessary that they render assistance. Tyrgaeus, 
then, was making his sacrifice in the orchestra. This fact is 
further made clear by his suggestion (962): tlui to?9 OsaToi^ fiinre 
rcbv xpc^'^Mw, It would not havc been easy to throw barley to the 
spectators from a position so far away from them as was the 
stage. 

At the close of the play, actors and chorus leave the theatre 
together. Tyrgaeus (1316ff.) orders the bride to be brought 
forth that all may join in the rejoicing, and dance in her honor. 
She comes forth at v. 1329. The chorus wish to escort the 
bridegroom also (1339ff.); and the chorus speak the final words 
oftheplay (1354ff.): 

0) yaipsTE yatpsr ^ av- 

irXaxoui^ra^ edeirOe. 

Birds 

The scenery represented in this play is a hillside and a cav- 
ern (cf 54, 92, 202, 207). The path over which 
Euelpides enters is one with rocks without a Birds 

beaten track (20ff.). This scenery was unsuited 
to a stage. 

Euelpides and Pisthetairus, at the opening of the play, are 
entering engaged in conversation. They do not reach the house 
of the Epops till v. 54. It is evident that they could not have 
occupied the time of speaking fifty- three verses in walking half 
way across the stage. 

When the chorus see the two strangers present, they medi- 
tate attacking them. Cf 344 : 

£;ra^', tTZiff^ ^ iiziipsps TzoXiiimv 6p/idv, 
1 Capps, p. 75f. 
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They express in strong words their intention of attacking them. 
Cf. 364f.: 

iXxe^ TtkXe^ Tzais^ ^sT/iS, xutzts TZfttorr^y zr^v yhrfuvj. 

In the meantime, the strangers deliberate on their condition. 
Euelpides asks where he can flee, that he may not be torn to 
pieces (354), and his comrade advises that they remain and 
fight (357). Finally, the chorus withdraw (400). It is evi- 
dent that, in this scene, chorus and actors were together. 

When the messenger enters (1122), he asks where Pisthe- 
tairus is. The latter is present and replies, i**)'o(ji (X\2^). If 
the two actors had been on the stage, the question of the mes- 
senger would tave been unnatural. 

When Pisthetairus and Basileia are seen by the chorus to 
be approaching, the latter move aside to make way for them. 

Cf. 1720flf. wjay^^ ^^^y^, ryipayi^ '^^^^X^j 

fidzapa fidxafti (Tuv Tnya, 

At the conclusion of the play, the chorus following the act- 
ors leave the theatre. Cf 1755ff.: 

iTZsa^^e unv ydiiottTiv^ at 
<phXa r«vra (7fjvvuino'> 
TZT£()o<p6p\ X, r. X, 

Lysistrata 
The chorus of men enter at v. 254 carrying billets of wood, 
and pans of charcoal. They express their inten- 
i^ysistrata tiou ( 310flF . ) of Setting fire to the house, if the wo- 

men do not allow them to enter. It cannot be 
dcmbted that, with their preparations to bum the house, they 
move forward toward it. The chorus of women come from the 
citadel to defend it at v. 319. They perform now the part of act- 
ors; their place therefore, was on the stage, if there was a 
stage. It is evident, however, that in their encounter with the 
chorus of men they were very near to those men. The chorus 
of men threaten to break their cudgels in beating the women 
(357) ; the women threaten to beat the men (364) ; the men will 
bum the hair of the women (381). The women drench the men 
with water (cf. 3815".). The women, therefore, at this time, 
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were in the orchestra, and that they went directly to this plaoe, 
on their entrance from the citadel, is clear from the fact that 
two verses after their entrance, orchestral movements began ; 
but there would not have been time, while they were speaking 
two verses, for them to descend a flight of steps, and arrange 
themselves in the orchestra.^ 

Lysistrata (1182ff.) invites the two choruses into the cita- 
del. They return at v. 1239, and, with them, come the third 
chorus, that of the Spartans, and the fourth chorus, that of the 
Athenians. Lysistrata invites the Spartan and Athenian cho- 
ruses to lead the way. Cf. 1273fF.: 

aye >y>, iizsidif tua'au izeTZuirfTfit xaXtbi^^ 
fi7:dy£(THs rttoray, w Jriz</>v£9, Taaded\ 

These two choruses reply that they will doso (1279ff., 1296ff.), 
and choruses and actors leave the theatre together. 
Thesmophoriazusae 

In the first part of the play is represented an assembly scene. 
Mnesilochus, soon after entering, sacrifices a 
cake to the goddesses Demeter and Persephone xheamophoriazusae 
(284f.), and offers prayers to them (286ff.); he 
looks for a good seat, that he may hear the orators (292f ). 
The herald calls the assembly to order : zhiftiiua Vt«>, ew^ij/xja. Vtw 
(295). The chorus offer prayer (312ff.). The herald reads the 
preliminary decree (372ff.). At v. 379 he asks who wishes to 
speak. A woman of the chorus speaks first (383fr.) ; she is fol- 
lowed hy a second woman (443fr.),and by Mnesilochus (^SGff.). 
It is not probable that, in this scene, different parts of the as- 
sembly were on different levels. 

There are two search scenes in the play, in the course of 
which the chorus pass over every foot of space where an actor 
would be likeh'' to be. In the first of these scenes, Clisthenes on 
entering tells the chorus (574ff.) that a man disguised as a wo- 
man is present. After some discussion, the chorus declare (597 
ff.) that they must search for him. After finding Mnesilochtis, 
they decide (655ff.) that they must search to see whether an- 
other man is concealed among them. They now examine all 



1 Pickard, p. 297. 
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places closely, cf. 660: xal diaaxoizeh fftiuTz^ izavra'/i;'; they runabout 

in all directions, cf. 662: aXXd rijv izpWTTjv rpi/etv yprj (T a»9 rd)^iffT ^5iy 

x(}xkm\ they search all parts, cf. 663f.: 

fila vt>v r;^ veye, xai /idrsus ra'/h izdvT 

and, at last, failing to find anj'body, they exclaim (687f.): 

dXX^ eoij(^ ^M?** aizavrd rto^ dtsffxi^i^at xaXw^' 
ot)y 6ftcafj.sv yoov er ^XXnv oodiv i-j^xa/^rj/ievo>. 

While the women of the chorus are occupied in searching, 
Mnesilochus (cf. 690f.) snatches a child from the arms of one of 
them. In their wrath at this offense, they threaten to bring 
wood and burn the offender to ashes (726f.); they heap up brush- 
wood beside him (739); and he urges them to set it afire (749f.). 
When the child is found to be but a wine-skin filled with wine, 
the woman from whom it had been taken calls for a bowl, that 
she may catch the wine (754f.), but Mnesilochus himself drinks 
the wine (cf. 756). 

Frogs 

In a passage in this play an actor goes among the specta- 
tors. When Dionysus becomes frightened by the 
ProgB monster that he sees in the lower world (cf. 

286ff . ) he deliberates flight, and runs to the priest 
of Dionysus, with appeals for protection. Cf. 296f.: 

J 10. TCoT diJT av TpaTzot/xr^v^ 5^ A. "of ^' iy(0] 
JIO, Upeu, diatpoXa^th /i.\ ?•/ & trm ^u/jltzottji^. 

Xanthias recalls him (301), Ssbpn ^sD//, w difr-ora. 

At the close of the play, the chorus escort ^schylus from 
the lower world. Cf. 1524ff.: 

^atuere roivw-f vfisl^ Tofjzw 
XafiTzdda'i lepd^j ;f«/Ji« TzpoTri/nzeTe 

TolffV^ TUOTOU roUTOV fliXs^Df 

xfii iwXnaiatv xsXadouyT£<^, 

The chorus sing a brief ode, and then actors and chorus make 
their exit from the theatre together. 
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Ecclesiazusae 

During the first two hundred and eighty-four verses of the 
play, the women of the chorus are not to be dis- 
tinguished from actors. Some, at least, of them Eccie«ia«ti8« 
come from a door in the rear (cf. 33flF.). At the 
close of the mimic assembly, these women, with their attendants, 
form themselves into a chorus, and leave the theatre singing an 
ode (285ff.).i 

The assembly is made to resemble a regular assembly. There 
are present seats (57, 103), and a li7,iia for the speakers (104) ; 
the purification is performed (128ff.) ; chaplets are put on (122, 
131) ; Praxagora asks who wishes to speak (130). 

The chorus return to the theatre at v. 478. Praxagora en- 
ters at V. 504, and, during the course of an address to the cho- 
rus, bids them throw off their cloaks, /5«-Te?r£;^>lae'ytf9 (507). These 
cloaks she orders a servant to put in order : xai fxhrut <fh ,niv \ rau- 
ra? xartoTpiruZ" (509f ). We may infer then that Praxagora and 
the servant entered the orchestra. 

At vs. 1149f. the maid-servant says : 

i^u> di rot xai dada raorrj'A xaXw^. 

The chorus reply (1151f., 1163fr.): 

Tatrd\ Aa^ctfv; 
w 3} &pa tJrjj 
at ipikat YO'ifaixe<$^ e^izep /liAAo/isv tu XP'i'^^ dpav, 

iTZ), TO dsiTCUOV OlZavaXtuetV. ApYjTtXO}^ ill)'/ toj Tcode 

xai ffh xivet. 

The reply of the Despotes is, tooto Spw (1166), and, with these 
words, he leads out the procession that ends the play. 

Plutus 
At V. 253 Cario enters with the chorus of country-people, 
bound for the house of his master, Chremylus. 
He urges the choreutae to hasten, (TTreudetr^y (255), piutns 

yet they do not reach the house of Chremylus 
till V. 315. That Cario is, in fact, leading in thechorus is made 

1 Cf. Capp, p. 29. 
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clear by his command to them, c:r£*r'5t' (295), and c-£<t»?£ (308). 
The long walk over the parodos to the orchestra (253-315), 
during which Cario and the choreutae are conversing, is easily 
pictured to the mind. 

The closing scene is one with which we are familiar; all leave 
the theatre in procession together. Cf. 1208f.: 

erV TituKtfrf^s'y' del yap xazoTZV/ rtiuru^v ai^uvra^ iTzetrf^at, 

§6 Evidence Against a Stage from Certain Facts Con- 
nected WITH THE Entrance of Actors and of Choruses 

A consideration of certain facts connected with the entrance 
of actors, and, in a few instances, of choruses, 
intot^roTc^^^L wi" establish the fact that all actors when not 
cither by a parodos entering from the palacc in the background en- 
thc^pai^^ '''''" tered by the parodos, and will confirm the fact 
already proved, that the palace was in the rear 
of the orchestra, and on a level with it. 

There will be considered (I) the instances where choruses 
Foar aspects annouHcc in-coming actors; (II) the instances 

of the entrance whcrc actors annouHCC iu-comiug actors; (III) 
considered ^j^^ instauccs whcrc actors announce in-coming 

choruses; but (IV) the instances where cictors come from the 
palace in the background will be considered last. 

I. Instances where Choruses Announce In-Coming- Actors 
Following are the instances in which choruses announce 
approaching actors i^ Persae, 150, 5; 246, 3. 

(1) Instances where _ ^^^ ^ . ^^^ -• rx *• m r^ a r^ 

choruses announce Scptcm, 369, 6. Agam., 493, 10. Ajax, 1042, 
the approach 5 Antig., 155, 7; 376, 3; 526, 5; 626, 5; 1257 

of actors ^ Elcctra (Soph.), 1428, 14. GBd. Tyr., 297, 



1 The first numeral after the name of the play designates the number of the verse 
at which the chorus state that they see the actor coming ; the second numeral desig- 
nates the number of verses that elapse after he is seen, before he begins speaking. Ac- 
count is taken hereof only those instances in which the choruse«« say that they see actor* 
approaching, or in some other way indicate that they actually see them. A case, there- 
fore, like that in the Prometheus where the hero hears lo coming (555), but probably 
does not see her is not here included. There is omitted, also, the instance where the 
chorus is j-Esch. Septem (861) see Antigone and Ismene coming. One hundred verses 
elapse after the chorus see them, before they arrive, which is an abnormally large num- 
ber. Similarly in the other classes there are included onlj- instances where the actors 
or choruses are spoken of as if actually seen. 
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3; 1416, 6. CEd. Col., 549, 2. Philoc, 539,3. Trachin., 178, 
2; 222, 7; 868, 3; 964, 18. Alcestis, 233, 11; 611, 3; 1006, 2. 
Medea, 269, 2. Hipp., 899, 3; 1151, 2; 1342, 5. Androtn., 
545, 2; 879, 2. Heracl., 118, 2. Supp. (Eurip.), 980, 10; 1031. 
3. Hecuba, 216, 2; 724, 2. Here. Fur., 138, 2; 442,8. Troades, 
230, 5; 568, 4; 1118, 5. Iph. in Taur.. 236, 2; 456, 17. Elec- 
tra (Eurip.), 339, 2. Orestes, 348, 8; 456, 14; 850, 2; 1013, 6; 
1504, 2; 1549, 5. Phoenissae, 443, 3; 1307, 2. Iph. in Aul., 
591, 7; 1619, 2. Bacch.,1165,3. Rhesus, 85, 2; 806, 2. Achar., 
1069, 2. Thesmo., 571, 3. 

It is found in the above instances that the number of verses 
that elapse between the time of announcement 
and that of arrival varies from two to eighteen, of verees spoken 
the averaere number of verses being five (verv ^'**^^*^ ^^^^^ 

- . "is approaching 

nearly). 

The question necessarily arises, how long a time an actor 
would have consumed in passing from a door in 

-,^. , n 1 1 ' 1 '^'^^ ^*™^ required 

the side- wing to the center of the stage, which for walking half 
may be considered the position that he would way across 

have taken, provided his position was on the 
stage. The width of the stage in the theatre at Athens was 
about twenty m., and it may be considered that for an actor to 
pass over one half of this distance would have taken the time 
of speaking not more than two verses. ^ 

It may be observed, in the first place, that there is every rea- 
son to believe that the chorus actually saw those 
that they described as approaching. The verbs actual^ le^ 

here used are the ordinary verbs of seeing, such 
as opda*^ AsofftTio^ fJifJoftxa^ and etfToftaoti frrer/to occasionally is used. 

If, in these instances, the choruses saw the actors just as 
they were about to enter on the stage, from a 

,.- .- . - . , Actors probably 

door m the side-wmg, the actor frequently was notjust about to 
in his position at the center of the Stage, and *"*«»" °" ^^^ »*»«^ 

t r 1 • t 1^1 from a door 

ready tor speaking, several verses before the in the side wing 
chorus finished their announcement of his ap- when first seen 

by the choruses 

1 If the time of two verses seems not sufficient, as many as four can be allowed. 
The arguments based upon the former number hold equally good if based upon the lat- 
ter. Certainly nobody would increase the number beyond four. It is an easy matter 
for one to make a practical test of the time required to walk this distance. 
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proach. Thus, in the Agamemnon (493) the chorus saw the 
herald coming ten verses before he began speaking. If, -when 
first announced, he was just setting foot on the stage, he stood 
still in his position at the center of the stage for eight verses, 
while the chorus were describing his appearance, and wonder- 
ing whether he brought joy or sorrow. That such was thecase 
seems improbable. 

It sometimes happens that between the time of announce- 
ment, and that of arrival, a conversation takes 
no°ca^ed'^on placc that evidently was not carried on in the 
in the prencnce prcscncc of the in-coming actor, as e. ff, in Soph- 
^to«*° *^^"*°*^ ocles' Electra, where the following conversation 
occurs (1428fr.): 

XO, raw/ra/nVe* ksoaato yap A^yitrffw^ kx TrpodrJAou, 
HA. S) Ttdldg^^ oux a(/'appo)/- OP, eiaopdri 1:00 

rdv avdp^'j HA, iip* r^/uy ouro^ ix Tzpoafrriuu 

)(wpet yey7jM<^ 
XO, (iars xar ayn^opm'^ offou rd^^tara^ 

vr>v,. T« TT/olv s5 Oi'isvoi, rdd" a*y irdXtv, 
OP, Odptrer TeXod/isv. HA, f^ voeX^i iitEiyi vuv. 
OP, xoLi dij jSiSXrjxa, HA. rdy^^dlf av fxiXotr i/iotj 
XO, dC cwrov av Tzaupd y 0*9 r^ntu/^ ivvineiv 

Tzpo*^ a>dpa r<Jv<Je <ru,u^ipot^ Xai^patnv w<^ 

opoofTTj 7r/)o9 dtxa(^ dywifu. 

Airiieoi' 

TfV oldsu Ufltbv TTOf) X, T, X. 

It is clear that it was not intended that -^gistheus hear a 
word of this conversation, and that, with their final words, the 
chorus gather around Electra, lest ^gistheus, whowasatthat 
time near at hand, might hear. Assuming, however, that -^gis- 
theus was seen by the chorus just entering on the stage, we 
shall have to believe that he heard all of the conversation. 

It is evident, then, that the chorus do not see the actor as 
he is just about to enter on the stage from a door in the side- 
wing. 
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The only place left for the actor when first seen is without 
the stage-buildings. By referring to the plan on 
page 91, it is seen that the chorus could have first seen was with- 
commanded a view of the parodos as far as the °"* the stage- 
eye could reach, by standing at or near the posi- 
tion indicated by the letter W, If the actor had approached the 
stage from without the stage-buildings, intending to reach the 
stage through a paraskenion, he could not have been seen by the 
chorus, after he had approached nearer to the stage-buildings 
than is the position indicated by the letter P. The time required 
for passing from the side to the center of the stage is assumed to 
be that of reciting two verses . The time, then , required for pass- 
ing from P to the center of the stage would be a little more than 
that of reciting six verses. It follows, therefore, that, when the 
chorus said that they saw an actor three, four, five, or six verses 
before he began speaking, he was at some point between P and 
the door leading onto the stage, providing he was to reach the 
stage through the paraskenion, and, if this was the case, we 
are compelled to believe that at times the chorus said that they 
saw those that in reality they did not see. That such was the 
fact seems improbable. 

The actor, then, when first seen by the chorus was not just 
about to set foot on the stage, and he was not 
approaching the stage from without the stage- J^^ ^n VI^I^ 
buildings. He was, therefore, when first seen by the parodo. 

the chorus, in the parodos, and drawingnigh to ^^thcl'^^tJL 
the orchestra. As he approached in this manner 
the chorus had no difficulty in seing him, whether he was far 
away, or near at hand. 

Understanding, now, that the actor entered by the parodos, 
we see why at times the chorus saw him more 
quickly than did an actor already present, as This view explains 
e. g.y in the Ajax, where the chorus aimounced "^i^^ ^toTis7ome- 
(104 2f.) that they saw a foeman coming, and times seen by the 
Teucer asked who it was (1044): the chorus re- ^'''''TnJl^lr^actor 
plied (1045) that it was Menelaus, and Teucer present 

then (1046) saw him, the reason for this being 
that, while the view dov;n the parodos of the chorus was un- 
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obstructed, that of Teucer was for the moment obstructed by 
the chorus. 

We see also why newly-arrived actors often direct their first 
—and why words to the chorus, though other actors are 

the chorus present, and why at times actors on entering are 

18 first addressed enable to scc Other actors who are present (cf. 
Birds 1122f., and Orestes 356fr., 470fr.) 

II. Instances where Actors Announce In-Coming Actors 

Prom., 941, 3. Ajax, 1223, 3. (Ed. Tyr., 78, 9; 1110, 11. 
(Ed. Col., 28, 5; 311, 13; 722, 6; 1249, 5. Tra- 

(II) Instances , . __ ^ -^ ^ a %t • #^^^ -%. r t a^ 

where actors an- chm., 58, 3; o94, 4. Alccstis, 24, 4. Medea, 46, 
nounce in-coming: 3. mg, 3. Hipp., 51, 7. Hcracl., 48, 7. Sup. 
*^*°" (Eurip.), 395, 4. Hecuba, 52, 7. Her. Fur., 513, 

10; 1153, 10. Ion, 392, 9. Troades, 706, 3. Electra (Eurip.), 
107, 5; 964, 24. Orestes, 725, 4; 1313, 8. Phoenis., 695, 2; 
1332, 3. Iph. in A., 1337, 7. Bacchae, 212, 3; 657, 3. Cyclops, 
85, 11. Acham., 40, 3; 61, 3; 175, 1; 908, 2; 1083, 1; 1189, 
4 words. Knights, 234, 1; 691, 3. Wasps, 1324, 2; 1415, 2; 
1504, 4. Birds, 1121, 1. 1168, 2. Lysist., 65, 25; 727, 1. 
Plutus, 332, 3. 

The instances in this class bear a general resemblance to 
This class rescm- ^hosc in the preceding class. The number of 
bics the preceding verscs that clapsc between the time when the 
^^^^^ actor is seen to be approaching, and the time 

when he arrives varies from one to twenty-five,^ the average 
number being five and one-half (nearly). 

It cannot be claimed that the actor when first seen was 

about to set foot on the stage. Occasionally a 
to enter couvcrsation takes place that evidently was not 

on the stage carried ouin his presence, as e. g. in the Hercules 

Furens, where, after Hercules is seen drawing 
nigh (513), Megara calls the children to her side. 



1 Omitting Achar., 1189. 
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It may be claimed that in this class the actor announced as 
approaching was waiting in the paraskenion, 
and so was actually seen; and it must be ad- Actors may have 
mitted that such may have been the case. It in the paraakenion 
cannot, however, be: claimed that in the preced- 
ing class the chorus saw the actor in the paraskenion awaiting 
the proper moment for entering. 

If we believe that in this class the actors entered the orches- 
tra, we shall understand wh vat times they failed 
to observe other actors alr;ady present, as e. ^. sXrJ:^':^:X 
in the Here. Fur., where Hercules speaks two they address 

verses before seeing his children, and then, as he 
spies them exclaims (525) s«* rt yjnt!t.a\ Tix> uftw -po dwimTMv^ and 
we shall understand why, at times, actors on entering address 
first the chorus, rather than other actors present. 

On the assumption that, in both this and the preceding 
classes, the actors entered the orchestra, we shall 
understand why the choruses heralded the ap- ^t1IlTacto« Z 
proach oftener than did the actors. In the one nonnce the ap- 
hundred and three instances in the two classes P'"°^**''^*°^'*"*°f 

actors 

the approach of actors is announced by choruses 
fifty-six times, by actors forty -seven times. It would appear, 
therefore, that the position of the chorus was where it had a 
clear view of the parodos, while the position of the actor was 
nearer to the wall of the proscenium, and where the view of the 
parodos, while not obstructed, was not quite so favorable as 
was that of the chorus. 
1/7. Instances where Actors Announce In-Coming Choruses 
(Ed. Col., Ill, 6. Phoenissae, 196, 6. Cy- 
clops, 36, 5. Birds, 294, 15. Knights, 242, 5. J^ll::^::Z 

Clouds, 323, 5. nounce in-coming 

In the instances that come under this class choruses 

thereis an added element to beconsidered. When f ^l^^f ^^^*" 

ment in this class 

actors entered, it is reasonable to believe that, 
in general, they did not begin speaking, till they were at the 
center of action. Usually, the chorus began singing while still 
in the parodos, the march in being accompanied by the chanting 
of the entrance-song. At what place in the parodos this en- 
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trance-song was begun, we have no information to tell us ; yet 
we may not unreasonably conclude that it was generally begun 
soon after the chorus entered the parodos, and thus came in 
sight of the spectators. 

In the Phoenissae, the Pedagogue at v. 196 says that he sees 
The entrance ^^^ choTOS approachiug. Six verses later, the 

ofthcchoma chorus bcgiu Singing the par od OS. IfthePeda- 

in the Phcenissae ^^^^ j^^j y^^ ^^ ^^le stagc at V. 196, wc Can 

believe that by looking through open doors he could have seen 
thein-comingchorus when they were at or near the position in- 
dicated by the letter D. Assuming this to be the case, the cho- 
rus would have had just about sufficient time during the six re- 
maining verses of the Pedagogue's announcement to reach a 
place within the parodos at which we may believe them to have 
begun the words at v. 202. Every case, however, will not be so 
satisfactory, on the assumption that the actor took his view 
from the stage. 

At V. Ill in the OBdipus Coloneus, Antigone sees the cho- 
The entrance ^*^® ^^ ^^^ ^^^ drawing uigh. If, at this time An- 

of the choras tigonc was ou the stage, and, by looking through 

in the cEd. Col. (Joors in the paraskenion, saw the chorus ap- 
proaching, the chorus when first seen, it would appear, must 
have been near the position indicated by the letter D, for it 
would not seem probable that Antigone could have seen any 
part of the parodos that was much nearer the orchestra than 
that indicated by the letter D. The chorus enter six verses after 
being seen. Their first words are (117fF.) : 

of)a, Tj'9 ap^ jjy; ttoD vaUi] 

not) xupst ixTOTTtoi^ rruf^s\<^ o ;r«vraiv 

6 ird^Twv dxopi(TTaTo^] 

It is clear that these words were not spoken, as the chorus 
drew nigh over the parodos, as was the case in the example 
quoted above from the Phoenissae, but when they were near to 
the place from which CEdipus had just been led. The chorus, 
then, when they began speaking were at or near the position 
indicated by E. From D to £^ is about seventy -five m. That 
the chorus could have passed over so great a distance while An- 
tigone was speaking six verses seems improbable. They would 
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naturally, while the six verses were being spoken, pass over a 
distance equal to about that from VtoE; and we may believe 
that, when Antigone announced the approach of the chorus, 
they were at or near F,but it seems improbable that by looking 
through doors in the paraskenion she could have seen the cho- 
rus when they were at F, and the assumption in hand compels 
us to believe that Antigone announced as approaching a chorus 
that she did not see. This conclusion is unsatisfactory. 

It may be claimed that Antigone looked directly into the 
parodos from the stage, and thus saw the cho- 
rus approaching. In order to see as far as F, it """^'LTo^ioS 
would have been necessary that she advance to directly into 

the front of the stage, and lean far over, and, from'tSe stage 
even then, it may be doubted whether she could 
have seen as far down the parodos as V. 

The only position, therefore, that we can assign to an actor 
who announces the entrance of a chorus, in 
which we can be sure that he sees the chorus the tbe actor\^ 
approach of which he announces, is the orches- probawy 

, in the orchestra 

tra. 

IV. Instances where tbe Approach of Actors (and in One In- 
stance of a Chorus) from the Palace in tbe Background is 
Announced. 

Choeph., 10, 12; 731, 3. An tig., 1180, 3. Electra(Soph.), 
324, 4; 1324, 2. CEd. Tyr., 531, 1; 631, 3. Al- 
cestis, 136, 5; 509, 1. Medea, 1121, 3. Hipp., ^ whi;^1c?o« 
170, 6; 1156, 1. Androm., 822, 3. Ion, 78, 4. come from 

Troades, 306, 1. Helena, 858, 6. Iph. in Tau., thepauce 

724, 1. Electra (Eurip.), 549, 4. Orestes, 1367, 2. Peace, 
1265, 3. Lysist., 5, 1; 1106, 6. Thesmophor., 36, 3; 95, 6. 

If the actor that came from the palace entered on a stage, 
he was in his position, and ready to take his 
part, almost as soon as he was seen. If this was ^^ ***L*''*?'' """^T 

^ ' on the stage, he 

the case, an announcement of his approach cov- was in his posi- 
ering several verses was manifestly out of place-, **°" ^^ ^^^ 
for, as in previous cases, it would have com- 
pelled him to stand in his position most of this time, waiting 
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for the announcement of his approach to be finished, that he 
might speak. 

When an actor is announced as coming from 

The actor ^ 



in this class the palacc, we must believe that he is actually 

een coming forth ; in these announcements oftdio^ 
ViiVw, ipyofiai^ and similar words are used. 

An allowance may be made for the time con- 



Time needed for . 

him to reach his sumcd m passiug through the door-way, and 
position, if this closing the door, but it will not be contended 

was on the stage it*/. 

that the time of more than one verse was re- 
quired for this, and for the actor to reach his proper position, 
granting that he entered on the stage. 

If the actor entered the orchestra from the palace, and had, 
A longer time con- ^^^®» a Considerable distance to pass over, before 
snmed, if he entered hc was in his propcr positiou, a larger number 
into the orchestra ^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^j^ naturally be spoken between the 

time when he was first seen and that when he was in his 
position, and ready to take his part, than would be spoken if 
he entered on the stage. In the instances cited above, it is seen 
that the number of verses thus spoken varies from one to six^, 
the average number of verses being three and one-half; and this 
number of verses must represent the time consumed by the act- 
or in walking from the palace door to a position well within 
the orchestra. 

In six instances, actors are present at the close of a single 
verse after thev are seen. In four of them we 

In a few instances i ,. -'i t i • 

actors are present maj'^ bclieve Cither that their approach was not 
soon after obscrvcd till they were near at hand, or that the 

needs of the plays did not require that their com- 
ing be sooner announced ; yet in the Troades, where Hecuba 
says that her daughter is rushing forth in a frenzied condition, 
it.aiWi^ Ood^si dehfto Aufrdydfta Hfto/ia} (307), wc may infer that she 
passed over the ground more quickly than would ordinarily be 
the case. Likewise, it is reasonable to believe that CEdipus, as 
hecamefromthe palace (CEd. Tyr. 531), hastened his pace, and 



1 Omitting the instance in the Chcephori where the chorus are seen to be coming, 
and where naturally a longer time would be consumed in passing from palcu:e to 
orchestra than woulcl be consumed by an actor in passing over the same ground. 
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even spoke before reaching his proper position in the orchestra, 
as he beheld before him his enemy Creon. 

In the four instances where the announcements consist of 
six verses, it is difficult to find a reason wh3^ the ^ , 

In a few instances 

actor came so slowh'', beyond the fact that an unnsnaiiy 

the poet so desired. There is, however, in longtime 

i' 1 -I ▼▼ t 'I t *^ consnmed 

one of them, the Helena, strong evidence that 
the actor came into the orchestra. Here Helen sees Theonoe 
coming ; she is in doubt what she shall do ; she meditates flight; 
she speaks of her despair (858fF.). The view that would claim 
that Theonoe here entered on a stage would claim also that 
Helen was, at this time, on the stage; yet her words uttered 
after seeing Theonoe were evidently not uttered in his presence ; 
they were spoken as she stood in the orchestra, and saw him 
drawing nigh to her. 

In the presentation of the dramas of Shakespeare, the per- 
formers are all on the stage, the actors enter ^ ^ ^ 

, , - . - . - r ^° *^^ plays 

through a doorway either in the rear of, or at of shakesi>eare 
the end of, the stage. As they are, then, on the ^^^^''^ p'^^^^"^ «°°° 

- - r . - after being seen 

stage, and reaaj for action almost as soon as 

they are seen, we are not surprised to find that but few words 

are used to announce their presence. 

Acomparisonof a few instances taken from the Greek dram- 
atists, in which the actors came from the palace, 
with similar instances taken from the English of shikeaprarc 
dramatist will show how much longer a distance with the Greek 
the Greek actor had to walk over in passing ^.Ttaihctm^ 
ft-om palace door to the position where he took the actor had a 
his part, than the English actor has in passing '^°to palaver 
over a similar distance. 

In Titus Andronicus, Act F., Scene 1, the following occurs : 
Lucius: But who comes here led b\' a lustj^ 

r\ J. -I -J " Titus Andronicus : 

Goth? Alcestis 

Goth: Renowned Lucius, from our troops I 
straved, etc. 
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The question of Lucius is asked as he sees the Goth approach- 
ing, and the Goth begins speaking with the next verse. With 
this may be compared the following passage from Alcestis, 

(136fF.): -V^^. «^^»' V^' OTzaddfv ix do/ituu Tf? ep^Bzat 
daxpupfwohiTW Ttva tu^Tju axou(Tofiat ; 
7:s>f^Ut> fiivj el tc dstrxoraitTi ruyj^avsi^ 
iTUYY'jvjim'ry ei 3* eV itTTh i/ii^'U)^o^ ir^vij 
e^r' tiuv oXwXsv cidi>ai fSnuXin/ie^i'^ av. 
t^E. xai ^ui(Ta> siizstytXai OavoZtra:^ sffTt aot. 

The chorus here speak five verses before the attendant is near 
enough to speak. With the passage from An- 

H^p^t^tt^"*'"'''*' dronicus may be compared also the following 
from Hippolytus (170ff.): 

-\y^ «//' jfOs Tpo<po<^ yepacd Tzpd Oup<b> 
Trjvde xoixiZvoff e^to /leXdn^pu/if' 
(TTuyi^ov S* d^pou/v vifpo^ ad^dvsrat. 
Ti TtoT sfTTt (la^^eXv eparat v''f;fiy, 
Tt dsdrjXjjTat 

difxa^s dXXo^poov iSafftXsta^. 
TF. a> xaxd 0\>T^rw'^ x. r. X, 

In Antony and Cleopatra, Act III, Scene 7, occurs the fol- 
lowing : 
t'^rl^^t^l^'" Enobarbvs: Here comes the Emperor. 

Antony: Is it not strange, etc. 
With this compare the following (Helena, 857ff.): 

EA. (H ^yw rd/.atifa' r?)^ tu/Tj^ yap utd^ ^X^' 
Mv/iXas^ dtairsrpdyfisff^' ixSatvet do/iaty 
3j Oztn:iwiio<: SeovoTj' xtotzsT dd;io<^ 
z/jy»V/>wy Xuf^iuTuv, <pzoy' drdp ri ^euxriou] 
dTToutra yap tre xai Tapood d^tyfxivov 
dsup^ (ndsy m di)(TTrj)/o^^ a;y aTtaiXo'irjV, 
Tpota^ dk awtM^ xdrrd (iapSdpoo ;^»>«y<)9 
e:'9 i^dpdap iXd(o> ipdtrywj aS'^cy tfirretrer , 
6 EOS. r^you fTu fjLtn ipipooaa x, t. X, 

In the former instance, four words are spoken after the actor 
is seen before he begins speaking; in the latter instance, six 
verses are spoken. 
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The following examples illustrate, still further, the fact that 
the English actor has to walk but a short dis- 
tance before he is in his position : "^Itprc" from 
Antony and Cleopatra, Act J., Scene 3 : Shakespeare 

Cbarmian. But here comes Antony. 

[Enter Antony^. 
Cleopatra. I am sick and sullen. 
Antony, I am sorry, etc. 

Act IV, y Scene 14. 
Antony, Come, Eros, Eros. 

[EnI'er Eros.\ 
Eros, What would my lord, etc. 

Act IV,, Scene 14. 
Antony, The guard, ho ! O dispatch me ! 

[Enter Guard.] 
First Guard. What's the noise ? 

Hamlet, Act /., Scene 1. 
Francisco, I think I hear them. Stand, ho I Who's there ? 

[Enter Horatio.] 
Horatio, Friends to this ground. 

Act III,, Scene 4. 
Queen, Withdraw. I hear him coming. 

[Enter Hamlet.] 
Hamlet, Now, mother, what's the matter? 

ActV.y Scene 2. 
Horatio. Peace ! Who comes here ? 

[Enter Osric] 
Osric. Your Lordship is etc. 

Titus Andronicus, Act HI,, Scene 1. 
Titus Andronicus, But who comes with our brother Maf- 

cus here? 

[Enter Marcus.] 

Marcus. Titus, prepare thy aged eyes to weep. 

Macbeth, Act J., Scene 3. 
Banquo. Who's here ? 

[Enter Ross.] 
Ross. The king hath happily received etc. 
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Act F., Scene 3. 

Macbeth. Sayton ! 

[Enter Sayton.] 

Sayton. What is your gracious pleasure ? 
It will be observed that in the instances cited from Shakes- 
peare, in but a single instance does more than 

The inference to be Q^e versc clapsc betwccn the time when an act- 
drawn from the . i t • i < i • 

comparison or IS sccu and the time when he begins speaking. 

In the last instance cited, the actor's name is 
mentioned, and the next words are spoken by him. The con- 
clusion is justifiable that the larger number of intervening verses 
in the Greek drama is due to the fact that the Greek actor had 
a longer distance to walk before reaching the position w^herehe 
took his part. 

The tests that have been applied in ascertaining the place to 

which actors came whose approach was an- 
fcrld^L*™"unced ^ounccd vicld uo cvidcncc concerning the place 

to which actors came whose approach was not 
announced ; yet if it be admitted that the former class entered 
the orchestra, it will necessarily follow that the latter class also 
entered the orchestra. 

We can believe that the entrance of actors over the parodos 

was always a pleasing feature of the presenta- 
The entrance tiou. The actors wcrc, thus, in full view of the 

a pleasing feature spcctators from the moment when they stepped 

within the parodos, and we can imagine with 
what eagerness the e3^es of the spectators followed the ap- 
proaching actor, as the spectators wondered what effect on the 
action the new arrival was to produce ; and we can count as 
among the beautiful scenes in the classic drama the entrance of 
actors in chariots, as they slowh^ approached the orchestra by 
the parodos. 1 



1 See the description in Harrison and Verrall's 'Mythology and Monuments of 
Ancient Greece', p. 292sq. of the arrival of Agamemnon, as he drew nigh in his chariot 
over the parodos. 
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§7. Summary of Chapter III. 

The conclusions that have been reached in the present chap- 
ter may be briefly summarized : 

(1)' Certain passages from the plays of the ^ptr„tThapter 
dramatists cited as evidence of a stage, when 
correctly interpreted, contain no such evidence (p. 70sq.). 

(2) The chomsdid not stand on a raised platform (p. 81sq.). 

(3) It is probable that no steps led from orchestra to stage 

(p. 88sq.). 

(4) The evidence of archaeological investigations is that the 
actors stood in the orchestra (p. 90sq.). 

(5) The evidence of the extant plays is that the actors stood 
in the orchestra (p. 94sq.). 

(6) The actors when not coming from the palace in the 
background entered the orchestra by the parodos ; the actors 
that came from the palace entered directly into the orchestra 
(p. 132sq.). 

The evidence against a stage that the extant plays afford 
may rest chieflv on the following situations : 

•^^ .",.,, . * • The chief situations 

Scenes in which there is actual personal en- discnssed in §5 
counter between chorus and actors, or possibili- °^^^« present 

ty of such encounter. Cf Sup. (/Es.), 836, 852, chapter 

883, 940f Persae, 529. Agam., 1651f Choeph., 983f Ajax, 
361. GEd. Tyr., 1340f., 1410ff., 1429. GEd. Col., 176f , 491, 
834ff. Philoc., 1003, 1174-1205. Hipp., 777. Heracl., 69f., 
274, 307f Sup. (Eurip.), 1160. Here. Fur., 261f, 527fr. Hel- 
ena, 1628if. Iph. in Tau., 468, 1068ff. Orestes, 474. Bacchae, 
1184. Rhesus, 675if., 730, 877. Cyclops, 210f., 471fr., 590ff. 
Achar.,280ff.,564f. Knights, 251 f, 451ff., 491fr., 922. Wasps, 
383, 437ff. Birds, 344, 364f Thesmophor., 690f , 726ff. 

Chorus enter the palace. Cf. Medea, 820, 866. Cyclops, 
82ff. Lysist., 1182ir. 

Chorus approach the palace, but do not enter. Cf. Ajax, 
354fr. Hipp., 804. Here. Fur., 747if., 1031fr. Rhesus, Iff. 

Chorus deliberate whether they will enter the palace, or are 
invited to do so. Cf Agam., 1350. Ajax, 329, 986. Electra 
(Soph.), 1103f Medea, 1275ff. Hipp., 575ff., 782. Androm., 



/: 
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817. Hecuba, 1042. Ion, 219ff. Helena, 327ff. Iph.inTau., 
470, 1079. 

The position of the chorus is near the palace. Cf. Philoc, 
207. Alcestis, 86f., lOOf. Medea, 1293. Ion, 510. Orestes, 
136ff., 173ff. Bacchae, SSflf. Lysistrata, 310fr. 

Chorus act as guard. Gf. Ajax, 1182f. Philoc., 150ff. 
Iph. in Tau., 638. Orestes, 1251ff. Rhesus, 15, 524, 813. 

Chorus observe actors closely. Cf. Antigone, 526ff. Philoc, 
861. Trachin., 964ff. Here. Fur., 130ff. Electra (Eurip.), 
184f. 

Chorus enter orchestra from palace, pf. Eumen., 140ff. 
Troades, 176f. Lysistrata, 319, 1239. Eccl., 33fr. 

Search scenes^ in which the chorus pas3 over the space us- 
ually occupied by the actors. Cf. Eumen., 244fF., 255f. Ajax, 
891ff. CEd. Cof., 121f Thesmophor., 597fr., 655fr. 

Actors enter orchestra with chorus. Cf. Sup. (-^s.), 1. 
Choeph., lOff. Hecuba, 59fr. Plutus, 253fr. 

Actors leave by a parodos. Cf. Iph. in Aul., lllfF. Bacchae, 
974fr. 

Actors on entering do not see other actors present. Cf. An- 
drom., 881fr. Hecuba, 484ff. Iph. in Tau., 1152fr. Electra 
(Eurip.), 112fr. Orestes, 356fr., 470ff. Phoenissae, 301fr. Bac 
chae, 215fr. Birds, 1122ff. 

Actors enter in chariots. Cf. Persae,159(?),907(?). Agam., 
782. Electra (Eurip.), 988. Iph. in Aul., 607. 

Actors have contact with spectators. Cf. Peace. 881fF. 
Frogs, 296fr. 

Actors on entering address the chorus, though other actors 
aie present, and would be naturally £rst addressed. Cf. Persae, 
681fr. Electra (Soph.), 660, 1098. CEd. Tyr., 924. CEd. Col., 
728, 1500. Philoctetes addresses his first words to both cho- 
rus and actor: cf. Philoc, 219fF. 

Libation scenes in which both chorus and actors partici- 
pate. Cf. Persae, 623fr. Choeph., 149fr. Iph. in Tau.. 159fr., 
179ff. 

Assembly scenes which were, no doubt, made to resemble 
real assembly scenes. Cf Achar., 20f , 42flF., 56, 91, 156, 172. 
Thesmo., 284fr., 292fr,, 312ff., 372ff., 383flF., 443fr. Eccle., 57, 
103, 122fr. 
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The numbers present were at times greater than could find 
room on a stage. Cf. Septem, Iff., 30ff. Again., 906ff. Trial 
scene in the Eumenides. Trachin., 202f., 299f. Androm., 115, 
135, 161. Snp. (Eurip.), 10. A stage in some plays was un- 
suited to the scene represented : cf. Prom., 2, 31, 55f. CEd. Col., 
10, 17, 98. Philoc, 1, 16, 21, 28f., 1262. Cyclops, where the 
scene is a cave. Birds, 54, 92, 202, 207. 

The distegia at times represents a large area, Cf. Agam., 
Iff. Orestes, 1573ff. Clouds, 1490ff. Wasps, 143ff. Peace, 
223ff. 

At the close of many plays, actors and choruses leave the 
theatre together. Cf. Snp. (^s.), 980ff. Persae, 1038ff. Sep- 
tem, 1068ff. Enmen., 1003ff. Ajax, 1413ff. Antig., 1339ff. 
Philoc., 1469. Sup. (Enrip.), 1232. Hecnba, 1288ff. Troades, 
296f , 1266ff., 1331f. Bacchae, 1381ff. Rhesus, 986ff. Cyclops, 
441f , 701ff. Achar., 1231ff. Clouds, 1510. Wasps, 1535ff. 
Peace, 1354ff. Birds, 1755ff. Lysis., 1273ff. Frogs, 1524ff. 
Eocl., 1149ff. Plutus, 1208f. 

In many plays there was a sympathy existing between cho- 
rus and actors such as would lead us to believe that all were 
together. Cf. Ion. 748, 857. Iph.inTau.,63,143,1056. Bacchse, 
582ff., 609ff. The chorus are instructed to warmly welcome 
Agamemnon: cf Agam., 524; cf.also the conversation between 
the chorus and Cassandra, vs. 1053-1300, in the same play. Cf. 
the sympathy of the chorus for Electra, as displayed in the con- 
versation vs. 121-327, of the Electra (Soph.), and, again, in the 
same play, where the chorus try to comfort Electra, vs. 804- 
874. CEdipus trusts the chorus, in the CEd. Col., v. 175; he 
calls them his allies, v. 815. Deianira, in the Trachiniae, tells the 
chorus her v.oes in private, vs. 531ff.: and the chorus in the 
Persse dread to speak in the presence of Darius, vs. 694f 

The chorus bow before the king in the CEd. Tyr. Cf. vs. 40f 
and 327. They prostrate themselves, in the Phoenissse. Cf 291 
ff. In the Here. Fur., when Hercules enters, he finds his chil- 
dren in the orchestra . Cf 527ff. Dicaeopolis, in the Achamians, 
brings a block into the orchestra. Cf 365ff. Polymnestor, in 
the Hecuba, goes into the orchestra from the tent. Cf 1070f 
In the Alcestis, occurs a funeral procession. Chorus and actor 
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leave the theatre together, and return together later. Cf. 422 
ff., 606ff., 740,861,872. 

§8. The Mistakes of Vitruvius 
Assuming, now, that the actors stood in the orchestra, to- 
vitravius states gather with the chorus, it remains to see how it 
that the actors was that Vitruvius came to be mistaken, for he 
stood on a stage ^^^^ distinctly^ that the actors stood on the 
stage, and that the stage had the name Xoyshr^.^ Vitruvius is 
exact in all his statements ; but we must remember that he lived 
in the first century B. C, and that the only theatre that he 
could have become acquainted with was the so-called Roman 
theatre. From the facts that he saw concerning the stage in 
that theatre, he inferred other facts concerning a stage in the 
Greek theatre of the fifth century. 

The historical facts relating to the theatre, both Greek and 
Some historical Romau, arcclcar. When tragedy arose from the 
facts relating dithyrambic chorus, and an actor was intro- 

to the stage duccd, this actor stood on a table.3 By ^schy- 

lus a second actor was introduced, and a 'rzryvij' became necessary, 
that the actors might have a place in which to cnange their 
dresses. Before this time, the table had been used, in order to 
give elevation to the actor; now the cothurnus was invented, 
which served the purpose that before that time had been served 
by the table. The assumption that the cothurnus, and other 
means of artificial dress were used in order to give the actors the 
appearance of superior beings is not correct, for, if such had 
been the case, they would not have been used by all the actors 
alike. They were, in fact, used by nurses, and slaves, and her- 
alds, as well as by heroes. The onh^ object, then, of cothurnus, 
onkos, flowing robes, and padded bodies was to give to the act- 
ors a prominence that would distinguish them from the cho- 
reutse. 



1 Vitrtiv., 7, 2; quoted above p. 70. 

2 For the views of Dr. Kaweran, which are adopted by Dr. Dorpfeld.and arc here 
set forth, cf. Miss Harrison, Class. Rev., May, 1890, p. 274sq. Cf. also Pickard, Am. 
Joiar. Phil., April, 1893, p. 68if. 

3 Poll., IV., 123: iAzt\^ d' y/> rpd-ns^a dpyaia i<p rju Tzpd 9i(TZtdo^ e}<^ rc^ 
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During the fifth century, then, actors and chorus stood in 
the orchestra. There was a ^;try>ij' to which the 
actors retired when they were to change their ofchonis.^artora'! 
dresses. The scenery used was variable. It was scencrj and 

foreach play what the requirements of that play .^ ^^^ ^ c«^t2ry 
demanded. The position of the ^zr^^j^' was, nat- 
urally, on the side of the orchestra the more remote from the 
spectators ; there, also, was the scenery, and there, also, stood 
the actors, directly in front of the ^rxxyvj^'. 

In Roman times the chorus had disappeared ; therefore the 
whole of the orchestra was not needed in the The lowering 

presentation of the plavs. Vitruvius tells us of the orchestra 
that in the half of the orchestra thus not needed *° ''^'"^° '''"^' 
the senators sat. But, if they had sat on the level of the orches- 
tra, the senators in the rear rows could not have seen the act- 
ors over the heads of the senators in front of them. According- 
13% it was necessary to either raise the half of the orchestra up- 
on which the actors stood, or to lower the half upon which the 
senators sat. The latter course was followed . The part of the 
orchestra that was lowered received the name of zovjVr/>«; the 
part on which the actors stood was called, and rightly, h^y^io-^y 
for it was the place on which the actors spoke. 

In support of this view is the fact that in many of the thea- 
tres that were altered in Roman times the low- 
est row of circular seats is on a level with the The above test 

-^, . . , • • • /T\ t ^^ applied to 

Auytiov, This IS the case at AlZani, lelmeSSOS, certain theatres 

Patava, Aspendos, Pergamos, and Assos. If, in 
these theatres, the semi-circular rjrAa'ita should be filled up to the 
level of the lowest row of seats, we should have the original or- 
chestra of the fifth centur\\ 

The orchestra, then, of the fifth century was divided, in 
later times, into two parts, the xr/^sj'/v, the z^^viVr- 

, i^ . The asstimption 

r/>«. In View of this fact we understand how it that the orchestra 
was that the word ^'m^^'l"^ came to be applied ^^^ divided makes 

* * clear various facts 

to either of these two parts. We understand, 
also, how it was that the 0')!iih,, which belonged in the center 
of the old orchestra, when this latter was divided, was placed 
in either the Auyzhry or the y.o'yi(TT(Hi. It becomes clear, also, why 
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in the Roman theatre the audience entered not, as in the Greek 
theatre, by the parodoi; but by underground passages. The 
parodoi led to the higher part of the old orchestra; accordingly, 
the audience could not enter by them ; they were reserved for 
the actors. It may be added, further, that it was entirely'- ap- 
propriate that the part of the orchestra that was occupied by 
the senators, who were spectators, should be distinct from the 
part that was occupied by the actors. 

Thus, the mistakes of Vitruvius are understood. He saw 

the Roman stage, and, in its rear, the prosceni- 
inf!^c^"co"rem' ^^ columns twclvc feet high with a platform 
ing a Greek ataffc, ou top of them. He assumcd, therefore, that in 
fta^**"' '''""*'" ^^^ fift^ century also the actors performed on a 

stage ; but he remembered that in the fifth cen- 
tury there was a chorus. Accordingly, he assumed that the 
actors stood on the roof of the proscenium, and to this roof he 
gave the name by which the stage of his own day was desig- 
nated— he called it the Xoyetov ; while the facts are seen to be that 
the actors both of the fifth century and of the time of Vitruvius 
stood on the same spot, that in front of the proscenium. 

There has been quoted above^ a passage fromSuidas, which 

may be taken as a correct description of a 
The description Roman theatre of the time of Vitruvius. Suidas 
theatre mcntions first the axr^vij which is here called the 

center door (in the proscenium), and is men- 
tioned first, perhaps, because it was the most prominent object 
before the eyes of the spectator. On both sides of the (rxr^^rj are 
the -apatrxi/jvta. Aftet these comes the orchestra, which he might 
have called by its new napae of Xuyrtov, At this place, he says, 
the actors contend. The next object named after the orchestra 
is the altar of Dionysus; and, finally, is mentioned the part 
most remote from the stage, the xovitrtpa. 

The words of the scholiast in the introduction to the Clouds 

are a further confirmation of the belief that the 
of the scholiast half of the orchcstra of the fifth centurj" which 
in the introduction ^y^jj more rcmotc from the spectators became 

to the Cloads , , /. , ^ , «^i i 

the ^oyihtv of the Roman theatre. The words are: 

1 Page 82. 
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h rg 6p)^ij(TTp<jL rat vSv Xeyo/xivw Xoyetuf. The words are correctly ex- 
plained by Isidor, Origg. 18, 43 : pulpitus, qui pulpitus orches- 
tra vocabatur, and 44: orchestra autem pulpitus erat. 
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